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REVIEWS 


issionary Travels in China and Chinese Tar- 
Mey Annales de la Propagation de la Foi.] 
No. L. 
Tur late Bishop of Capsa, Mr. Bruguiere, hav- 
ing been appointed vicar apostolic and head of 
the Catholic mission in Corea, traversed the most 
important parts of the Chinese empire to reach 
his destination. The journal of his travels has 
just been published in the work before us—a 
periodical designed as a continuation of the 
celebrated ‘ Lettres Edifiantes.’ Having recently 
noticed the voyages of a Protestant missionary 
to the Corean peninsula, we shall, without fur- 
ther preface, proceed to cull the additional in- 
i specting China and its dependencies, 
ied by the Catholic prelate. We must pre- 
that Mr. Bruguiere’s title was the only 
he derived from his bishopric; and that 
want of money compelled him to travel more 
like a mendicant than a vicar apostolic. Unable 
even to pay forthe comforts of a European 
vessel, he was forced to become a passenger on 
board the Chinese junks ; and he has given some 
i e system of navigation prac- 
tied on board these vessels. But we must first 


Philippine isLands—a city once earnestly coveted | P 


our countrymen, but whose name has now 

ost fallen into oblivion :— 

Manilla, the capital of the island of Luzon, the 
largest and most fertile of the Philippines, is a mo- 
derate sized city, very regularly built. The houses 
ue low, and e! so as to resist the earthquakes, 
vhich are so common in these islands. To me the 
tity appeared dull, silent, and melancholy. The 
durches are prodigiously wealthy; when they are 
mamented on festival days, nothing is to be seen 
in the sanctuary but gold and silver. The chief 
ilar, its pilasters, statues, lamps, candlesticks, and 
een the seats, are of solid silver; the ornaments 
ad sacred vessels are also very splendid. 

Another Catholic missionary supplies further 
details ; 


Everything in Manilla has the appearance of 
gandeur and magnificence ; the innumerable vessels 
awchored in the harbour prove it to be the most im. 
portant commercial mart in these seas. A noble 
sone bridge thrown over the river, which runs through 
the middle of this capital, unites what may be called 
the city of war to the city of trade. The houses are 
uilt of cut stone, and surrounded on the first story 
vith balconies, protected by sliding sashes of mother 
of pearl: these afford the inhabitants an agreeable 
pomenade in wet weather. The streets are straight 
md wide; in the evening they are covered with 
multitudes of equipages hastening to take the usual 
tive round the fortifications. The population is 
timated at 130,000 souls; but in this calculation 
the suburbs are included. 

The Bishop says that the people of Manilla 
we devotedly attached to Catholicism; and he 
tributes their adherence to Spain to the strength 
their religious feelings : he confesses, however, 
that there are some partisans of innovation even 
m the Philippine islands. There are three 
nillions of Catholic Indians in the island of 
luzon ; but Paganism is still the religion of the 
Mountain tribes, who are said to regard Christi- 
a & a badge of servitude. 

e Archbishop of Manilla lent our missionary 
‘sum sufficient to pay his e to Macao. 
Soon after his ested at this port a embarked 
Mboard a Chinese junk for Fougan, the resi- 





dence of the vicar apostolic for the province of 
Fokien ; and this voyage, of scarcely two hun- 
dred leagues in length, was more than two 
months in duration. The causes of this delay 
were the ignorance and timidity of the Chinese 
sailors. e Bishop says,— 

We remained at anchor from the 19th to the 26th 
(of December 1832); and like delays happened fre- 
quently. The captain declared that the wind was 
contrary ; they wanted a southerly wind, and the 
north-easterly monsoon had just commenced. The 
Chinese do not know how to beat up against a con- 
trary wind ; the clumsy build of their ships, and the 
fear that they have of losing their reckoning, never 
allow them to take a bold offing: they always keep 
the land in sight ; and this — i their navigation 
long and dangerous. They have a compass, it is 
true, but they make little use of it ; I doubt if they 
are even acquainted with its variations. 

On the 26th we at length proceeded, but cast 
anchor after four hours’ sailing, because the captain 
found the weather very cold, yet we had not passed 
the 22nd degree of latitude. Similar reasons de- 
tained us two months and a half on our voyage. The 
wind, the rain, the tide, the fear of pirates, inter- 
rupted our navigation. Every night we sought shelter 
in some creek under the cannon of some fort, if such 
aname may be given to a ruinous building defended 
only by an old mandarin and his domestics. Under 
most of these forts an armed bark was stationed, to 
rotect the junks from the assaults of the pirates, 
who infest these seas in the eleventh and twelfth 
moons. 

On the 28th several pirate barks, well armed, at- 
tacked us. They commenced by seizing two small 
junks which were a little in advance of our squadron. 
As the sailors made no resistance, the buccaneers 
only stripped them stark naked, offering no violence 
to their persons....Our turn came next; our cap- 
tain hung out a signal of distress, and hailed the 
neighbouring barks, six of them united and formed 
a line ; the crews only supplied a contingent of one 
hundred and forty men without arms; the pirates 
were more than three hundred in number, well 
armed ; for in China it is forbidden to have weapons 
on board merchant ships, under severe penalties; 
and pirates alone dispense with this law. God had 
pity on us, the pirates retired without venturing an 
attack. 

Having escaped all dangers from lubberl 
sailors and cowardly age the Bishop at length 
reached Fougan. He thus describes the sur- 
rounding country :— 

The district of Fougan is a country covered with 
hills and mountains of moderate size, some of which 
are clothed with dwarf pines and the tea shrub. This 
precious shrub is chiefly produced in the province of 
Fokien. Generally speaking, the mountains of China, 
and a great part of Tartary, are bare and sterile. It 
is only by great patience and labour that the inhabi- 
tants can render them productive in some places: 
they have generally a barren and melancholy aspect. 

From Fougan the Bishop proceeded to Nan- 
king: he praises highly the fertility and beauty 
of the province of Kiang-nan, and incidentally 
informs us that the negligence of the Chinese 
fiscal authorities affords the greatest possible 
facilities to smugglers; but that Europeans are 
objects of hatred and suspicion, not only to the 
government, but to the people. The Bishop 
assumed the disguise of a native, and he gives 
a melancholy account of the difficulties he had 
to encounter in accommodating himself to Chi- 
nese usages, and the dangers of detection arising 
from the slightest deviation; even the native 
Christians, dreading that his presence might be 
made a pretext for persecution, tried to force 





him to return. Though his health was broken, 
his money almost gone, and his guides dispirited, 
the Bishop persevered, and pursued his route 
towards Tartary, sometimes in one of the rude 
vehicles of the country, but most frequently on 
foot. One of his adventures is characteristic of 
the social state of China. Disguised as a man- 
darin, he passed in a chariot the barriers of the 
province of Chang-Si :— 

We met some convicts, whom they were leading 
into exile, bound together by a long chain; when 
they saw us, the troops that conducted them sate 
down upon the ground, one soldier alone holding the 
end of the chain. Immediately a dispute arose be- 
tween the convicts and my followers. “We want 
money,” shouted the malefacters. “ You shall have 
none,” replied my guides, “ We will allow our- 
selves to be crushed by your chariot wheels,” ex. 
claimed the wretches, throwing themselves down in 
the middle of the road. “Clear the way,” shouted 
the driver. “We will not—give us money, or we 
will die here.” From words they came to blows; 
my people dragged them by the chain from under 
the chariot, not without receiving some smart blows. 
My guide gave a vigorous pull, and remained master 
of the field of battle. Unfortunately the convicts 
had their wives with them, and these ladies took 
their place and renewed the combat. In this coun- 
try, to lay hands on a female, even in self-defence, 
is an affair of state. It was necessary, therefore, to 
have recourse to prayers and compliments. My in- 
terpreter, who was very polite, made them an eloquent 
harangue, but nothing could shake their purpose. 
They placed themselves under the feet of the horses, 
and declared they would not stir without money. 
We were forced to negotiate, and purchase a free 
passage for about six francs. We might have had 
recourse to a mandarin, but the accusation would 
have exposed me to the imminent hazard of discovery. 
The soldiers looked as if they had no concern what- 
ever in this singular combat ; instead of checking the 
insolence of their prisoners, they remained tranquil 
spectators, doubtless expecting their share of the 
spoil. In some districts of China they rob openly, 
but rarely commit murder. Within thirty leagues 
of Pekin, there has been for some years a society of 
robbers: they plunder publicly, and in the face of 
day. The magistrates who ought to watch over the 
public safety favour this disorder, and share in the 
spoil, 

After wandering about for some months in 
continual fear of detection, the Bishop was in- 
formed that he might obtain a safe asylum in 
Chinese Tartary, until the Coreans were pre- 
pared for his reception. The Great Wall of 
China is no longer an impassable barrier between 
Tartary and the Celestial a smugglers 
pass openly through its crumbling breaches; 
and though the gates are still guarded, the 
warders are remarkable for anything rather than 
vigilance. The account which our author gives 
of this celebrated structure, corrects the extra- 
vagant descriptions of previous writers :— 

On the 7th of October, 1834, we arrived at the 
Great Wall, so highly extolled by those who know 
nothing about it, and so emphatically described by 
those who have never seen it. This and the other 
wonders of China should only be seen in pictures to 
maintain their reputation. The Great Wall has 
nothing remarkable but its length, which is about 
fifteen hundred miles: its principal direction is from 
east to west; but a little to the north of Chang-Si 
it trends to the west-south-west. This rampart, for- 
merly covered with bricks, which have tumbled 
down, forms the frontier of three or four provinces, 
each of which would, in Europe, be a considerable 
kingdom, In the plains and ravines it is a regulay 
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wall fenced with battlements, between thirty and 
forty feet high; on the mountains, I doubt if its 
height exceeds ten feet ; indeed, on the heights, it is 
little more than a ridge of earth flanked by nume- 
rous projections like redoubts, but there is no person 
to guardthem. There are gates at regular intervals 
for the convenience of travellers and the levy of 
transit-duties....I passed through the gate called 
Chan-Tcha-ka ; it is that through which the Russians 
go on their road to Pekin. No one paid the least 
attention to me; the guards turned their backs, as 
if to give courage to me and my followers. Were a 
more rigorous watch kept, it would be easy to cross 
the wall in the mountains, or through the breaches 
which time has made. 

The Bishop chose for his residence the village 
of Sivang, in Tartary, which is chiefly inhabited 
by native Christians, Though the latitude is 
not more than 41° north, he found the climate 
more cold than that of Poland. On one occa- 
sion he states— 

I celebrated mass in a little chapel crowded with 
people. There were two chafing-dishes beside the 
altar; the wine was kept in a vessel of warm water ; 
but notwithstanding these precautions, it was with 
difficulty I kept the sacred elements from freezing. 

The soil is poor, harvests frequently fail, and 
famines are common :— Y 

Hemp is the plant which best repays the culti- 
vator; it attains the height of seven or eight feet, 
and sometimes more. Within the last few years 
potatoes have been introduced from Russia; they 
thrive very well, and yield a good produce. 

So that the roots which Sir Walter Raleigh 
planted in his garden at Youghal, have nearly 
made the circuit of the globe. The influence of 
cultivation on climate is strongly marked at 
Sivang :— 

The part of Tartary in which Sivang is placed, has 
only been cultivated within the last ninety years. 
Great as the cold is now, it is less than it formerly 
was; for they raise grain that would not have grown 
here thirty years ago. The effects of tillage in im- 
proving the climate, were observed by the Greeks in 
Thrace, and the Romans in Gaul; at Sivang they 
are within the experience of the present gene- 
ration. 

We have had no good account of Tartary 
since Ruburquius was sent to make atreaty with 
the Khan Sartash, by St. Louis, in the thirteenth 
century. The Bishop hints that he meditated 
preparing a full description of this remote coun- 
try; and on this account his notices of the cus- 
toms and manners are unfortunately meagre and 
desultory :— 

The two castes of Tartars (Mantchews and Man- 
kews) profess Lamism. The Mankews are a filthy 
race; they wipe their filthy hands dripping with 
grease in their cloaks, to show that they can afford 
to eat meat. When a Mankew Tartar wishes to 
compliment his host or guest, he takes a huge bone, 
and gnaws it all round, and then hands it to his 
friend, who gnaws it in turn. At the end of the 
repast, the Tartar guest wipes his fingers in his host’s 
robe, drawing a streak of grease from his head to his 
heel ; and politeness requires the host to reciprocate 
this delicate attention. 

Lamism is a variety of Buddhism—perhaps 
the most prevalent creed in the world. The 
account given of it by the Bishop of Capsa adds 
little to our previous information. The chief 
novelty he communicates is, that the monastic 
institutions of the Lamas, for both sexes, are 
more rigid in their rules of celibacy than those 
of the Chinese and Burmese. The similarity 
between the ecclesiastical discipline of Lamism 
and the Papacy, gave rise to the belief in the 
Christian kingdom of Prester John, described 
in such extravagant terms by the writers of the 
Middle Ages. Our author, however, seems very 
reluctant to admit this simple explanation, and 
suggests that the Christians might have been 
extirpated by Jenghiz Khan. But that con- 

ueror was not a persecutor; he had several 
Nestorians in his service; and many Nestorian 





Christians were found in Tartary by the ambas- 
sadors of St. Louis. 

While the Bishop remained at Sivang, the 
viceroy, alarmed by the excesses of the Chinese 
sectaries, called Pe-lien-kiao (worshippers of the 
flower of the Nymphzea), ordered a severe in- 
quisition of those suspected of professing Chris- 
tianity, apparently believing that there was 
some connexion between the two religions. 
The poor Bishop was exposed to great dangers, 
but was preserved by the friendship of some 
mandarins, who did not share the error of their 
superiors, As we have mentioned the name of 
the secret society which will probably at no dis- 
tant date change the constitution of the Celestial 
Empire, it will not be uninteresting to. give 
some account of so formidable a body, supplying 
the defects of the Bishop’s description from other 
sources. 

Since the conquest of China by the Mantchew 
Tartars, two centuries ago, a large party has 
existed anxious to restore the ancient line of 
native sovereigns: the members, being closely 
watched by the imperial government, formed a 
secret society similar to that of the Freemasons, 
but ruled and organized like the Jesuits, from 
one of whom, indeed, it has been said that the 
plan of the institution was obtained. The society 
soon extended its ramifications into every part 
of the empire ; and its members are supposed to 
amount to several millions; they are united by 
the most solemn oaths of secrecy and mutual 
assistance ; they have signs and pass-words 
known only to themselves; they have a com- 
mon purse to meet the exigencies of the order ; 
and they are remarkable for their implicit obe- 
dience to the commands of their unknown supe- 
rior. In the year 1794 they made a vigorous 
effort to overthrow the reigning dynasty, and 
their ravages were not suppressed until 1802. 
Occasional revolts have occurred since; but the 
Pe-lien-kiao have conducted their operations so 
cautiously, that all the efforts of the imperial 
ministers have failed to discover their leaders. 
The connexion, real or supposed, between this 
secret society and the Jesuits, was the cause of 
cruel persecutions of the Chinese Christians, at 
the commencement of the present century. 

Having escaped from the dangers of persecu- 
tion, the Bishop began his perilous journey to 
Corea; and he had nearly reached the frontiers 
of that country when he fell a victim to famine 
and fatigue. The continuation of his journal, 
after his departure from Sivang, has not been 
received by Kis brethren, and there is no account 
given of his notes. 

The general impression produced by the 
Bishop's narrative is, that the Chinese have re- 
trograded in civilization under the Tartars; and 
that the government is in a state of deplorable 
and increasing weakness. It is manifest that 
the people have ceased to respect laws which 
are openly contemned by public functionaries : 
the Bishop was once mistaken for an English 
smuggler of opium ; his interpreter being absent, 
he could not explain the error; but a bribe of a 
few pence was sutflicient to put an end to all 
disquietude. Christianity, though proscribed, is 
openly professed ; and persecutions occur only 
when an avaricious governor wants a pretext to 
extort money. Piracy and smuggling are ac- 
knowledged trades, and the mandarins are quieted 
by a share of the profits. ‘There is every reason 
to hope that the tea trade will not long be con- 
fined to Canton: the inhabitants of Fokien, the 
province in which the shrub grows, are described 
by our author as the most enterprising smugglers 
and sailors in China; and in the present dis- 
organized state of the government, they would 
not be deterred from a profitable traffic by mere 
fiscal regulations. 

Though the state of the Catholic Christians 





in China engaged a considerable share of th 
Bishop's attention, we regret that his account ¢ 
them is a tissue of vague generalities: he 
not supply any data for estimating their numbe. 
and from his dwelling very minutely on a fe, 
instances of conversion, we are led to Conclude 
that they are of rare occurrence. 








The Life of Alcuin, by Dr. Frederick Loren, 
Translated from the German by Jane Mary 
Slee. Hurst. 

Tue benefactors to general literature who h. 
boured in the Middle Ages, have not met wit, 
the return which that labour deserved. Instead 
regarding them with gratitude, not merely x 
the depositaries, but as the active disseminatoy 
of learning, we despise them as monks, anj 
monks we have long considered as but om 
degree more elevated than swine in the scale 
of animal being. We have known, indeed 
many men in other respects of liberality, anj 
(as the world goes) of respectable literary a. 
quirements—who would scarcely allow them 
even this comparative dignity. Mr. Hallam, for 
instance, the last writer who has ventured ty 
speak of this abbot, but by no means the fir 
that has spoken of him without reading him, 
will not allow him merit of any kind. Far dit 
ferent is the light in which he is regarded in 
France. Grateful for the vast service which, in 
conjunction with Charlemagne, he rendered to 
the civilization, the intellectual advancement of 
their nation, the French never mention his name 
without sincere respect, or his talents, without 
blessing him as the instrument of their regene- 
ration. The defects of his age, indeed—credulity, 
inelegance of style, bombast, bad taste—he had, 
and he could not fail to have them ; but inat- 
tachment to literature, in enthusiasm for its 
progress, in ceaseless efforts for the establish. 
ment of well-disciplined schools, in sanctity of 
life—by whom has he ever been surpassed! 
Nor do his compositions merit the contemptuous 
neglect in which they have been so long suffered 
to lie. No complete edition of his works has 
yet been published ;—by us, his countrymen, 
nothing has been given to the world, excepts 
few occasional passages as illustrative of the 
period. The French, however, have rescued 
from oblivion, perhaps from utter destruction, 
many entire pieces ; and from these we are just 
fied in affirming, not only that his natural genius 
was of a high order, but that his acquired knov- 
ledge would do honour to a clergyman of the 
present time. His acquaintance in particular 
with the Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, 
was extensive and profound. Of this fact he 
has given abundant proof in his celebrated 

to the Spanish bishops (Felix of Urzel, 

Elissando of Toledo), who contended that Chris 

was merely the adoptive and nuncupative Son 

of God. We have read the treatise with great 
satisfaction; and we do not hesitate to assert, 
that by no clergyman of these days, Roma 

Catholic or Protestant, could fuller justice be 

done to the subject. He was indeed a great 

and a good man, notwithstanding the frequent 
puerilities to be met with in his writings. 
This work of Dr. Lorenz ought to be read by 
all who desire to understand the state of our lite 
rature in the eighth century. For all his know 
ledge Alcuin was indebted to the monastit 
school at York ; and it is pleasing to consider the 
flourishing condition in which it must have beet 
to produce such a man. But the taste of the 
present age—in England, at least—is averse from 
such a period and such a subject ; and neithet 

the author nor the translator must expect 8 I 

munerating sale in our market. 
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Table-Talk of Cambacérés, §c.—[Les Aprés- 
Diners de S. A. S. Cambacérés, §c.| Col- 
jected and published by the Baron E. L. de 
Lamothe Langon. Vols. I. & II. Paris, 
Bertrand; London, Dulau. 


Tur rage for Memoirs is now somewhat abated, 
poth in this country and in France. Whilst yet 
at its height, we exposed the manner in which 

pular memoirs were fabricated at Paris, and 
Me share which the Baron de Lamothe Langon 
took in their manufacture. We knew 
well the means he had of obtaining 
materials; we knew also the use he made of 
them, and the price they brought him. We say 
not this disparagingly, for we are bound to add, 
that he had access to good sources of information, 
poth documentary and oral, and that reliance 
might generally be placed on the facts and 
anecdotes which he introduced into his pretended 
gtobiographical works. Some attacks made on 
him by the critics of Paris, have at length in- 
duced him, in his preface to the present work, 
openly to lift up the very thin veil which covered, 
but did not conceal, his participation in these 
book-making speculations; and in so doing he 
has fully justified all we said on the subject. 
Indeed, in his young enthusiasm for truth, he 
states facts relating to, and offers criticisms on 
certain other well-known memoirs, which may 
amuse the English reader, who has been accus- 
tomed to receive many of them as perfectly au- 
thentic and impartial. 

Let it not be imagined, (he says,) that all the 
memoits bearing well-known names, are exceptions 
to the class which I allude to; on the contrary, 
many are nothing but mystifications, and deceptions 
still more impudent. For instance, in the Memoirs 
of Madame de Genlis, in those of Madame Campan, 
M. Constant, General Rapp, and others, everything 
ismisrepresented. The two first, really written by 
Madame de Genlis and Madame Campan, deceive 
the reader from the very first line. Madame de 
Genlis endeavours to paint her own character in 
filse colours ; she says nothing of the real part she 
acted, but conjures up a fantastic world wholly dif- 
ferent from that in which she actually lived. In her 
vork, even the most unimportant circumstances are 

: if you believe her, she never approved of the 
Revolution, and was always a loving daughter of the 
Church; but to whom, among her contemporaries, 
sitnot known that, before she belonged to God, 
the was nothing but a faithful servant of the devil ? 

The ‘Memoirs of Madame Campan,’ which I saw 
inthe original manuscript, (her son, my colleague, 
laving intrusted them to me), then bore (1813) the 
samp of a very different spirit from that which 
spears in the printed edition. The Court of Louis 
XVI. and his unhappy Queen were judged with cen- 
wrable rigour ; wrongs and errors were imputed to 
the chief persons, which they never committed. * * 
Whereas the imperial family were written about con 
tre, This portion of the work, of which we have 
wen deprived, is curious, as it abounds in singular 
fcts and anecdotes; and we might there learn to 
lke men and women whom, during a time, it was 
the fashion to ridicule. Opinions have changed ; it 
Snatural they should: but why do we all begin 
vith injustice? The Abbé Gouget was intrusted 
Tth the revision of this work ; he has done it with 
laste, hut not carefully. * * 

The pretended memoirs of M. Constant, first valet 
te chambre to Napoleon, whom, in 1814, he de- 
fetted in so dishonourable a manner, are the joint 
Production of ten different writers. The author him- 
is unable to compose a single line, or, indeed, to 
fimish any new anecdotes, as all he relates are 
town, and have been published. 

M. de Lamothe further informs us, that 
General Rapp did not write a sentence of the 
Memoirs imputed to him; that Bourrienne’s 

emoirs were the joint labour of several writers, 
any of whom were in opposition to each other; 
nd that the Memoirs of Mademoiselle Av t 
tambermaid to Josephine, are not more authen- 
i than the two former, 


nerally 
. ectl 





Truth, (he continues,) and accuracy in facts, are | 
equally deficient in another class of Memoirs: in | 
those, for instance, of the Duke of Rovigo, of Mira- 
beau, of Robespierre, of Marshal Suchet, of Fouché, | 
Duke of Otranto, of Gohier, of Thibaudeau, of the | 
Prince of Peace, of the Abbé de Pradt, of the | 
Viscountess of Fosse-Landry, the Memorial of St. | 
Helena, &c. Some of these works are wholly written 
by other persons than those named; some were 
undertaken with a view to personal justification. In 
the latter, history is disguised, and modelled after 
the pattern indicated by self-interest. Nothing is 
stated but what is favourable to the writer. * * 

In 1825, (he goes on to state,) application was made 
to me to write the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 
The person charged with this negotiation, M. M——, 
not finding me at home, his patron, through Count 
Fabre de l’Aude, requested me to meet him at the 
house of the latter, which I declined, as I was de- 
termined not to undertake such a work. In con- 
sequence, the Duke of Rovigo and M. M. manu- 
factured between them that work,—so strange, so 
ludicrous—in which the Duke makes himself out a 
little saint. Does any one expect to find, in such a 
work, an honest confession respecting the juridical 
assassination of the Duke d’Enghien; or Pichegru’s 
suicide; or the snares spread throughout Europe 
for the Bourbons,—and especially concerning the 
attempt made at Warsaw to poison Louis X VIII. ? 
Not a word is breathed relating to these matters; 
and yet this lord of the new régime might have made 
some curious disclosures, had he written his Memoirs 
with plain sincerity. 

The adopted son of Mirabeau was anxious to jus- 
tify his father’s memory. The motive is good; but 
in pursuing it, truth has too often been sacrificed to 
filial piety. A clever man made a mistake in writ- 
ing the Memoirs of Robespierre, the production of 
an over-wrought imagination. The Memoirs of 
Marshal Suchet are not accurate concerning the 
events of 1814,—which is not to be wondered at: for 
this great Captain could not be expected to confess 
that, being jealous of Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, 
he would not help the latter to gain a victory at the 
battle of Toulouse: and yet such is the fact. As to 
the Memoirs of Fouché, Duke of Otranto, they were 
invented by M. Alphonse de Beauchamp. = 

The witty gasconnades of M. de Pradt, ex-bishop 
of Poitiers, Almoner of the God Mars, and appointed 
Archbishop of Malines, are so many pedestals on 
which to offer up incense to his own virtues ; nothing 
of course must be said that is not self-laudatory. 
Assuredly, his right reverend lordship is unable to 
describe the forms of submission and of adoration in 
use at that period. He could never consent to tell 
us of the rudeness of the God Mars, accustomed to 
treat even his Almoner without ceremony. Was all 
the prudential wisdom which he is made to utter 
about the usurpation of the Spanish crown, and the 
re-establishment of Poland, and which we read with 
so much pleasure in his lordship’s memoirs, really 
spoken under the circumstances stated? I doubt it. 
In the presence of Napoleon, the most candid were 
silent; and who would have dared to say a word 
when Lanjuinais and Gregoire held their tongues? 
Thus, then, the volumes on the ‘ Embassy to Warsaw,” 
on the ‘Events in Spain,’ and that portion of the 
‘ History of the Four Concordats,’ relative to Napo- 
leon the Great, Jupiter Scapin, and the God Mars, 
are brilliant historical romances, not authentic me- 
moirs. 

The author tells us that he himself wrote the 
first volume of the ‘ Memoirs of the Viscountess 
de Fosse-Landry,’ from materials with which 
the lady furnished him, but that the subsequent 
volumes were the invention of another writer, 
to whom she gave no materials. 

The Memoirs of the Prince of Peace (M. Lamothe 
Langon continues,) were really written by himself, 
under the direction of M. d’Es——_._ But have 
they answered the public expectation? Assuredly 
not : that which was expected was not found in them. 

When the Memoirs of Lonis X VIII. appeared 
in English, we stated that they were not authen- 
tic, because we had good authority for believing 
that M. de Lamothe Langon was himself the 
author. With reference to these Memoirs, he 





makes the following statement :— 


An august will imposed upon me the work which 
I completed in the fourteen volumes, that compose 
the Memoirs and the Evenings of Louis X VIIT. 
In this work I made use of numerous and important 
materials. That great monarch himself, though de- 
ceased, presided at my labours. Frem his private 
closet, I received the documents which guided and 
enabled me to establish the character of that prince, 
to whom his contemporaries have been unjust, for he 
alone had victoriously closed the abyss of revolu- 
tion, so imprudently and unfortunately re-opened by 
Prince de Polignac. 

The present work, as M. de Lamothe Langon 
informs us, is the result of various conversations 
with the parties whose names are mentioned in it. 

It was at the house of Prince Cambacérés, at that 
of Count Fabre de l’Aude, with whom I have been 
long intimate, at those of the witty M. de Jou, 
and the able Count de Pon * *, at the house 
of the excellent and absent Parseval de Grandmaison, 
rich in anecdote, in the intimate society of Count 
de Roch ad’ Al_—., who honours me with his 
esteem, and, I trust, his friendship,—at the houses of 
the Countess de Beauharnais, Jacques Delille, and 
several others, that I collected the materials for this 
work. 


The materials of which M. Lamothe speaks, 
having been professedly obtained from men who 
had not only witnessed the French Revolution, 
but were among the principal actors in it, natu- 
rally contain, in reference to that event, some 
novel views and speculations; but the truth 
and the value of these, after M. de Lamothe 
Langon’s confessions and criticisms, we shall 
leave the reader to estimate. The following 
anecdote, relating to the first suggestion as to the 
trial of Louis XVI. was professedly told by 
Count Réal: 

It was decided upon, (says the narrator), on the 21st 
of September, 1792, towards midnight. The National 
Convention, whose installation had taken place that 
very morning, had, on the motion of Count Gregoire, 
(a singular application of the title,) passed its first 
act, and closed the monarchy, by proclaiming the 
Republic one and indivisible. I see myself still in 
the room at Robespierre’s. It was a low apartment 
on the ground-floor, entered through a dirty ante- 
chamber. There were present Saint-Just, Lebas, 
Couthon, Collot d’Herbois, Barrére, Fouquier- 
Tinville, Carrier, Lebon, Legendre, Santerre, the 
two Robespierres, Maximilian and Augustin, and 
myself. We were thirteen altogether—an unlucky 
number, as the elder Robespierre observed. * * 

The sittings of the Convention had been stormy, 
and although the acknowledgment of the Republic 

ad been carried almost unanimously, there were 
still some persons who opposed the measure,—people 
who complained that a point of such importance 
had neither been sufficiently considered, nor solemnly 
debated. On this question Carrier stated that Gen- 
sonné was dissatisfied ; upon which Maximilian Ro- 
bespierre exclaimed— 

“ Gentlemen, the Gironde is a collection of hypo- 
crites.” 

Legendre. However, on the 10th of August they 
pushed well at the wheel. 

Robespierre. I believe you; for if the Chateau 
had carried the day, they would have been hanged 
with us, 

Then Robespierre, with his weazel look, as if 
thirsting for blood, and licking his lips as if in anti- 
cipation of it, exclaimed— 

“ Gentlemen, there is one excellent thing remains 
to be done.” 

General chorus. What? 

Robespierre—( Lowering his voice), This between 
ourselves. What would you give to him who could 
find means so to degrade Egalité, that his only place 
of refuge should be the grave; and could provoke 
such a quarrel between the Royalists and the Giron- 
dins, that treaty, armistice, or reconciliation between 
them would be impossible ? 

Lebas. It would be excellent. 
means ? 

Robespierre. Gentlemen, great evils require strong 
remedies. In proclaiming the Republic, we have 
passed the Rubicon: let Louis be brought to trial, 


Have you such 
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let him be condemned to death, and let him be 
executed. 

All. Ah!!! 

Santerre. The king condemned to die! The con- 
stitution declares his person inviolable. 

Robespierre. Lebas, Couthon, Réal, Saint-Just,— 
indeed, all here present, except Fouquier, are also 
inviolable, by virtue of the same constitution ; and 
yet, if the Republic required our heads, they would 
fall in spite of the said constitution. * * 

Barrére. To kill the king—is an idea—great— 
generous. But will it take? 

Robespierre. Yes, with the help of St. Fear.* * 

It was accordingly decided that the king should be 
tried, the moment the more pressing business was 
disposed of. Carrier having exclaimed— 

* At all events, if Capet escapes the urn, a more 
fortunate 6th of October, 20th of June, or 10th of 
August, may rid us of him.” 

“ Fool!” replied Robespierre, “ what benefit 
should we derive from a death inflicted by violence? 
No! there must be a well-founded accusation; a 
free defence ; counsel for the accused ; incidents; a 
cause in fine solemnly heard, discussed, and decided. 
His head must fall according to legal form. This 
will make Europe tremble, and attach the citizens 
to us, for they will be our accomplices. Every com- 
mune, every town, will send us an address of con- 
gratulation and adherence.” 

There are three or four anecdotes of Napoleon, 
which we shall extract. The first is said to 
have been related by Cambacérés, and is an 
account of his first interview with that extraor- 
dinary man. 

At the end of 1794, Aubry, then President of 
the War Committee, was jealous of General 
Bonaparte, and, on some occasion, reproached 
him with being young :— 

“ People soon get old in the battle field,” replied 
Napoleon, “ and I am just come from it.” 

Aubry, soon after, preferred a charge of in- 
subordination against the too youthful General ; 
and Cambacérés, as a matter of course, signed 
his dismissal. We relate the sequel in Camba- 
cérés’ own words. 

A few days after, a person knocked at my door at 
eight o’clock in the morning. On entering, I beheld 
a short, slim, sallow-faced young man, not over nice 
in his toilet. His hair was smooth down, and hanging 
in dog’s ears, which was then the fashion. His dress 
was after his own fashion: his boots too short, his 
coat too long, his cravat rumpled ; and his hat gave 
evidence of long service. But, amid this strangeness 
of appearance and attire, I could not but notice a 
small white hand, exquisitely formed; & mouth 
beautiful, especially when animated by a smile of 
benevolence or of irony; and then his eyes! they 
were those of the lion and the eagle,—two perpetual 
flashes of lightning,—mild, terrible, interrogative, 
confiding, and expressing the sublime feelings of 
genius and magnanimity. He had the appearance 
of a king under the disguise of a poor suitor; or, 
more correctly speaking, of Jupiter ready to visit 
Philemon and Baucis. His voice was full, sonorous, 
and vibrating ; it agitated the heart. His gestures 
were easy, simple, and noble, but always command- 
ing. Intellectual power was manifest ; in short, the 
fascination of this young man was magical and irre- 
sistible. The moment he appeared, no one could 
contest his being entitled to the first place, and this 
was my own feeling. 

“Citizen,” said he, “I am General Bonaparte, 
whom you have unjustly dismissed.” 

The rest of the anecdote is not worth trans- 
lating. Here is another, related by Count Fabre 
de l’Aude. It was also his first interview wtih 
Bonaparte. 

A man, designated under the name of P——, 
and described by the Count as a consummate 
scoundrel, one morning sought refuge in the 
Count’s apartment. 

At that moment (says the Count) there was so 
violent a ringing at my door-bell, that I was startled. 
P_—— uttered a cry, which fortunately was smother- 
ed by his terror; he then cast a wild look around 
him, leaped over my bed, and squatted down behind 
iteeesThe door having been opened, a man was 





ushered in. Shall I describe him? It is not possible. 
It was General Bonaparte. Anger flashed from his 
blue eyes, which had become dark with passion. 
Innocent as I was, I experienced the alarm of a 
guilty man. 

“T am, I presume, at the residence of citizen 
Fabre de |’ Aude ?” 

“ You are, citizen; and I have the honour, I be- 
lieve, of addressing General Bonaparte.” 

“ You are right, and he comes peaceably, (peace- 
ably indeed !) for information concerning a scoundrel, 
a forger, and a calumniator. I will kill him, citizen 
of the Five Hundred, if I can find him; I will put 
him to death with my own hands.” 

“ May I ask the nature of his offence, General ?” 

“ On the one hand, he corresponds with the Eng- 
lish Cabinet in my name; and, on the other, de- 
nounces me to the Directory as a traitor to my 
country. What think you of this, citizen Fabre? 

“That, with the sole exception of General Bona- 
parte, every one has a right to hang him. But you 
are a hero.” 

“T am a man of honour, citizen, and am bound to 
punish a monster. I expect his address from you.” 

“ And from you,” I replied, “ I expect his pardon.” 

I then pointed out to the General how he would 
debase himself by shedding the blood of so contemp- 
tible a wretch. 

After reflecting for a few moments, he replied, 
“You are right, I will spare his life. Undertake, 
however, to make him confess his baseness,—clearly, 
concisely, and without subterfuge. Let him appear, 
from his own confession, as black as ink, and myself 
as white as snow. At this price he is safe, otherwise 
not.” 

This uléimatum, uttered in a voice of thunder, was 
not to be resisted. I promised all in the name of 
P. ; the General then said— 

“ Citizen of the Five Hundred, I am delighted at 
having formed your acquaintance. Pray come and 
see me. I have but little time I can call my own, 
I am to be married to-morrow, and must soon leave 
Paris.” 

A third anecdote is related by the Baron de 
Lamothe Langon himself. 

One day when the sky was dark, the sun closely 
wrapped in thick vapours, and I was wandering 
through Paris, chance led me to the Louvre. At 
first I hesitated whether I should ascend to the pic- 
ture gallery, or go through the halls of antiques. 
My good star made me choose the latter, and this 
change from my original intention was not without 
influence over the remainder of my life. * * 

The Hunting Diana, that marvel of art, then 
placed in the room which Prudhon had decorated 
with so much talent, caught my attention. * * I 
stood pensive and motionless before this statue, 
and did not perceive that I was an object of curiosity 
to a person who had entered some time before, and 
was enjoying my enthusiasm. * * It was no lessa 
personage than his Imperial Majesty. * * 

He had patiently waited during ten minutes, and 
patience was not one of his virtues; but finding that 
I remained absorbed in the contemplation of the 
Diana, he came close to me, and raising his hand, so 
as to engage my attention— 

* Sir,” said he laughing, “ do not forget that Pyg- 
malion fell in love with a statue.” 

These words brought me back from the intellectual 
to this lower world, and I cast a glance towards the 
speaker, whom I knew to be the Emperor. Un- 
certain whether or not he wished to be known, I con- 
tented myself with bowing, according to the usage of 
the world, with regard to a superior. 

“ Are you a sculptor?” 

“Ni 2” , 

Napoleon smiled at my marked hesitation, which 
proved that I knew him. 

“ A painter?” 

* No, Sir.” 

“ What are you then ?” said he, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

“T am a candidate for those duties, in pursuing 
which a man may become useful to his sovereign.” 

* You wish to be an Auditor in the State Council?” 

“Such is my desire!” 

“ Who knows you?” 

“ Prince Cambacérés, and Count Fabre de]’Aude.” 

“ Your name.” 





I stated it. 

“ Where is your father?” 

*T have lost him.” 

“ By emigration.” 

“ No, he died on the scaffold in 1794,” 

“Ah! and you wish to serve me ?” 

“ It is an honour of which I should be proud* 

“You know me then ?” 

I made a profound inclination. 

“Ah! you know me, and have only pretendy 
that you did not. You shall be a diplomatist,” 

“Tam the subject of your Imperial Majesty; yy 
it my duty to raise the veil with which the Empey 
was pleased to cover himself?” 

“ Well spoken! very well! Continue as yq 
have begun, and you will find the route easy whig 
you have still to run. But, above all thing, 
submissive.” 

These volumes abound in anecdotes, but 
are neither very interesting nor very instructin, 
a we are not disposed to put entire faith j 
them. 





Letter to the President of the Royal Geogy 
phical Society of London, on Antarctic Dy. 
covery. Murray. - 

WE confess that we feel an odd kind of pleasu, 
in contemplating the blanks of a map—indee, 
they are the only blanks that we can look g 
with satisfaction. Wearied with the pressured 
the crowd, we find exhilaration as often as ¥ 
cast our eyes on those bright spots of the earth’ 
surface which revive our belief in the juveniliy 
of the human race, and assure us that the ple. 
sant days of discovery are not quite gone by, 
The dense throng of this casteagilla awakens in 
us the most melancholy reflections : we canng 
help likening society, at times, to the trunk of 
tree, which grows, and hardens, and increasesin 
density, till, no further room being left for » 
ternal growth, it withers and goes to decay, Ms 
taphor and physiology in this way working onow 
experience, often quite dishearten us ; but th 
moment we cast our eyes on the blank spacesia 
the map of the world, we revive. There, ween, 
when the old stem of society, now mature, shal 
have fallen totally into the sere and yellow lad 
there the off-shoots will take root, and flour: 
after their generations. 

Having premised so much of our philosophis 
humours, it cannot be expected that we shoul 
feel very anxious to plant a settlement on th 
Terra Australis incognita. We own that we am 
disposed to smile at the zeal of Antarcticus, He 
is indignant at the thought that the America 
should “ bear away the palm of glory,” and dir 
to add anything to the discoveries of our navi 
gators, Cook, Weddell, and Biscoe. The folle 
ing announcement in the Journal of the Re 
—— Society has called forth his letter: 
ans 
an expedition, on a splendid scale, for disco 
in the Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, is fitting 
out in the United States. It will consist of 
frigate of 36 guns, a store ship of 360 tons, 
brigs of about 260 tons, and a schooner of | 
tons. An act has passed Congress for a g 
of 60,000/. towards its outfit, and Lieut. 
Wilkes, of the United States Navy, has céme 
London, and has visited Paris and Munich, f 
the purpose of procuring the best instrumel 
that these three capitals can produce.” 4 

Now, the author of the letter on Antart 
Discovery maintains that we ought to fit # 
instantly a rival expedition ; and he founds 
arguments on three grounds—viz. science, tr 
and glory. But let us hear him :— 

“It is very generally known that Baron H 
boldt, a name that your Society is proud to nu 
among its Foreign Honorary Membe 
written a letter to His Royal Highness the Duke 
Sussex, as President of the Royal Society, calli 
upon that body, in concert with scientific socie 
and individuals, to establish a chain of magnetic 
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servatories in various spots on the surface of the | 
lobe, in order to collect a series of observations, 
with the hope of enabling philosophers to approx. 
imate to some of the general laws by which this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon is regulated. In its reply 
to this letter, the Royal Society all but pledges itself, 
as far as lies in its power, to carry on a series of ob- 
servations in all parts of the globe where British in- 
fuence can reach.t Much has already been done in 
this cause in the Northern Hemisphere, and we 
may proudly point to the names of Beaufoy, Sabine, 
Fisher, Foster, Back; and especially within the 
Arctic Circle by James Ross, and Professor Han- 
seen, of Christiania. But it is far otherwise in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and particularly in the high 
latitudes, where a knowledge of the facts would be of 
t value towards completing the system of terres- 
trial magnetism. ” 

“It hardly need here be noticed, as it is familiar 
tothe youngest midshipman on board our ships— 
and even to most landsmen on shore—the effect of 
magnetic influence on the mariner’s compass ;— 
those deviations, and the errors arising from ever 
changing variation, we fondly fancied we could cor- 
rect by astronomical observations and by our chro- 
nometers ; but what if those very chronometers are 
themselves liable to be atfected by magnetism, and 
change their rates very materially according to the 
pesition in which they are placed with regard to the 
magnetic pole? Is not thisa point of thoroughly 
practical importance ? The safety of our ships, the 
value of our commerce, the lives of our fellow-crea- 
tures, are all risked by the unknown agency of this 
mysterious power which seems to baffle investigation, 
and shall the popular outery of cur sono be listened 
to rather than the demand for serious investigation, 
which the subject so imperatively requires ?—Heaven 
forbid !” 





It is not easy to perceive how a visit to the 
South Pole can solve the difficulties here alluded 
to. Even the complete expression of the laws | 
of terrestrial magnetism would go but a short 
way towards reducing to a settled formula the 
conflicting and ever-varying magnetic forces 
assembled on ship-board. ‘The great magnetic 
susceptiblity of the chronometer is undoubtedly 
owing to its steel screws, which are, in conse- 
quence of the pressure they have undergone, all 
highly magnetical. ‘They act on the balance or 
hair spring, but, not being distributed equally | 
all round it, they exert a new force in every 
new position in which they are placed with 
respect to the neutralizing power of terrestrial 
polarity. 

We wish it were in our power to render plain 
fo our readers the complicated phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism. ‘The most simple mode 
of viewing the matter is that adopted in Arabian 
tales, where we read of a great loadstone in the 
wean, which attracts ships, and draws the nails 
out of their sides. ‘This story, by the way, is as 
dd as Procopius, (we beg our readers’ pardon 
for this little bit of pedantry,) and seems to have 
ben invented by some Arab wag to explain 
why his countrymen preferred sewing their 
beats together with coir to nailing them with 
ttn; for it is known, from incontestable autho- 
tity, that previous to the time of Mohammed 
there were such creatures as Arab wags. These 
Pimitive notions, however, are now out of vogue 
~we have changed them for hypotheses more 
tlberate and refined. Let us suppose, then, 
that there is a large magnet in the centre of the 
earth; and again, that, at a little distance from 
ton one side, towards that part of the Pacific 
Ocean which lies between the Marquesas and 
the coast of Mexico, there is another much 
smaller magnet. This system of forces would 
produce phenomena having a general resem- 
bance to those which are actually observed. 
But the resemblance is only general, and no 
ypothetical combination of magnets will suffice 
explain the anomalous and variable pheno- 
nena of terrestrial magnetism. 








1 See the Report, page 143, 


It has been propounded of late years that 
magnetism is the result of a current of atmo- 
spheric electricity; a doctrine which may be 
easily comprehended by those who have looked 
attentively at the great magnet in the Gallery of 
Practical Science. There the coil of copper wire 
represents the atmosphere, the magnet the 
earth; but, in the exhibition in Adelaide Street, 
the electricity of the wire is developed by the 
magnet, whereas, in the great mundane app2- 
ratus, the electrical current in the atmosphere 
gives rise to the polarity of the terraqueous body 
which it enwraps. 


ward hitherto in a manner so clumsy and un- 
philosophical, that it is open on every side to 
objections so numerous that we cannot here 
venture to touch upon them. We deem it more 
to the purpose to inform our readers that the 
magnetic pole, or point towards which the needle 
vibrates, changes slowly in the course of ages, 


or has a secular variation, which our philosophers | 


say is periodical, but without sufficient grounds ; 
for authentic experience has not yet embraced 
an entire oscillation, and theory says nothing 
for want of credentials. The needle has also its 
diurnal variation ; it is liable to anomalous vari- 
ations connected with visible meteorological in- 
fluences, as the Aurora Borealis, as well as from 
invisible causes of a like kind. It is disturbed 
by local attractions, and its declination is found 
to vary with the inequalities of the ground. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to make good and 
satisfactory experiments in magnetism on ac- 
count of the tremulousness of the needle—the 
delicacy of the method of observing magnetic 


intensity by oscillations, which is impracticable 


on ship-board—and many other reasons. Near 
the Poles, too, the needle moves sluggishly, from 
the obliquity of the force which acts on it; and 
the observations of declination, which are never 
very accurate with a ship's compass, become 
good for nothing. By this time, we dare say, the 
reader is prepared to anticipate our conclusion, 
which is, that the theory of terrestrial magnetism 


| is destined to owe its completion to the patient 


labours of observers on land, and that even the 
best appointed naval expedition can seize only 
a coarse outline of fugitive appearances, and not 
that exact series of well combined observations 
which are alone serviceable to the philosopher. 
It is a popular error to suppose that the secret 
of magnetism is to be discovered at the Poles, 
and we dread the charlatanism to which it is 
likely to give birth. But if science is to gain 
anything from Antarctic voyages, it is obvious 
that the American expedition, during the next 
three years, will be sivguie to do all that the 
most sanguine can expect. 

The second argument of Antarcticus, which 
relates to commerce, may be more briefly treat- 
ed. He sets forth the value of the trade in seal 
skins, which followed the discovery of land in 
the south polar seas. Ile laments that it has 
fallen away in consequence of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the seals, and proposes to revive it 
by discovering new lands; observing,— 

“ This lucrative branch of commerce has now 
dwindled to nothing, the ground being exhausted. 
Were other fishing grounds discovered, the ship- 
owners of London would gladly farm them from 
Government, and if the number of skins permitted 
to be imported were limited, they would cheerfully 
pay one guinea duty on each fur, which now only 
pays ls. to the revenue of the country.” 

Antarcticus is not aware of all the circum- 
stances which have caused our trade in seal skins 
to fluctuate. Does he know that the Pacific 
Ocean swarms with adventurers, chiefly English 
and American, who divide their time between 
trading for sandal wood among the islands and 
sealing? These people are beyond the reach of 


This theory is probably a. 
step towards the truth, but it has been put for- 


laws, and cannot be restrained from indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of the seals. The great market 
for the fine furs, also, is not England, but China; 
and the seal skins taken on the Antarctic shores 
being of a unique and extrenely beautiful va- 
riety (the sea tiger), fetch a high price, even in 
the Russian settlements in the 2acific; so that 
those sealers live altogether on he high seas, 
and never enter an English port. but whatever 
shores the Americans discover in the south, the 
English sealers will of course fish on trem. The 
south polar regions are the waste and common 
appendant of our habitable earth, and no so- 
vereign lord of the manor can attempt to inclose 
| them. 
| Lastly, with respect to “the palm of glory,” it 
| belongs rightfully to the man who first mounts 
| the breach, and not to him who plants the 
| standard. Our glory seems to us, therefore, to 
| be securely established, and, so far from being 
| endangered, to be heightened by the creditable 
emulation of the Americans. The appeal of 
| Antarcticus to the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society requires also a short comment. 
The pecuniary assistance of government, and 
of learned societies, to schemes of discovery, is 
certainly very desirable. Eut government is so 
little used, and so ill fitted, to consider matters 
of this kind, and learned societies are so open 
to jobbing, that whatever is gained under their 
auspices and directidh is sure to cost an exor- 
bitant price. The fine projects of geographical 
discovery, hatched under official patronage, are 
usually only bright fantasies, assuming the airs 
of practical wisdom. This country has spent 
thousands in squaring the geographical circle, 
and solving the ancient problem of “ the passage 
to Cathay;” but surely, if our object be to im- 
prove the commerce of our country, we ought 
to send our expeditions in the first place to the 
inhabited regions of the earth, and not to the 
icy Poles, Arctic or Antarctic. At all events, let 
us not rudely elbow the Americans, but be 
satisfied to take up and continue the thread of 
discovery when they have dropped it. From 
the well-known maxim that truth lies at the 
bottom of a well, may be drawn the quaint in- 
ference, that, when we seek it many in com- 
pany, we are apt to stand in one another's 
light. 





The Magazine of Domestic Economy. No. XX. 
Orr & Co. 


Price Sixpence! We put this fact conspicuously 
forward, because price isan important considera- 
tion in all matters relating to “domestic eco- 
nomy.” The merit of this unassuming periodical 
is, that it has a direct and intelligible purpose, 
which is kept steadily in view by the conductors. 
The number for February, now before us, like 
most of its predecessors, contains some useful 
and some pleasant papers ; but we direct especial 
attention to it, because we have been particularly 
pleased with the first of a series of a papers 
“On giving Entertainments.” We agree with 
the writer, that few things are less understood by 
the middle classes and small gentry in England. 
Everybody seems to be of opinion, that he or 
she is bound to give to their friends and acquain- 
tances, two or three evening parties during the 
season—‘a kind of nondescript entertainment 
made up of shreds and patches of conversation, 
bad music, quadrilles, and cards; the whole 
terminated by a supper, in which there is a taste- 
less and extravagant profusion of things not 
wanted,—though for these things the guests 
are obliged to scramble, the afr being 
not large enough to hold half their number, and 
there being of knives, forks, glasses, and plates, 
scarcely sufficient for a third of the party. More- 
over there is not a chair to sit down upon; it 
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being now the fashion at such entertainments 
to sup standing.” ‘ 

The writer then proceeds to give us a sketch 
taken from behind he curtain, the truth of which 
the reader will »robably recognize and admit : 


“The entertanments of the wealthy originate 
neither troub) nor inconvenience to the master 
-=2 Mistress f the family. There are hosts of ser- 
vants to do ai that is required, money to procure the 
most costly luxuries without the expense being felt, 
apartments vast enough to accommodate all the 
guests, and a profusion of those minor comforts, the 
absence of which is not only extremely vulgar, but 
often very distressing. The entertainments of the 
Jess affluent classes are very different from this. 
Th: whole family, for nearly a week previous, are 
wearied almost to death with the preparations for 
the feast. Many are turned out of their sleeping 
apartments, beds are removed, and those rooms, con- 
secrated to innocence and repose, desecrated perhaps 
with card-tables, and their attendant pastimes. As 
the lady of the house would fain vie with the most 
wealthy in the variety and excellence of her ‘ meats,’ 
and as the pastry-cook is very expensive, much has 
to be done at home. During several days, therefore, 
the process of cookery is going on,and, pending this 
interval, the whole family have to undergo much 
vexation and disappointment, not unmixed with 
bickerings. In the house there is no convenience 
for many of the more refined culinary preparations ; 
consequently shifts are to be made, and many failures 
occur which add considerably to the expense. 

“The auspicious day at length dawns, and 
every heart, from the maid-servant and footman (if 
there is one) to the mistress of the mansion, throbs 
with expectation, not of delight, nor of pleasing anti- 
cipation, but proceeding from a mingled sensation of 
dread that things may go wrong, and hope that they 
may not. The bustle of the day having once begun, 
the lady of the house strives, and worries herself, 
and fumes and rages, and muddles about, until the 

guests arrive. She is then so tired, that she can 
scarcely receive them. With a flushed face, a pained 
and wearied body, she is forced to undergo a torture 
which, if inflicted as a punishment, would be con- 
sidered dreadful. She is compelled to exertion for 
the entertainment of persons about whom she cares 
nothing ; to wear smiles when she could willingly 
weep ; and to listen to each silly coxcomb who ad- 
dresses her, whilst her thoughts are wandering to- 
wards the kitchen, where she is in constant dread of 
some accident taking place, that may sadly derange 
her gastronomic plans. The guests gradually arrive, 
the drawing-rooms are filled to suffocation ;—space 
is, however, made for a quadrille, and the hostess 
moves through the room from one guest to another, 
escaping every now and then to see that matters are 
right below. In one of the bed-rooms are many of 
the papas and mammas of the young folks, playing 
their quiet rubber. Hither also the polite hostess is 
obliged to come at intervals, and make a show of 
cordial hospitality, though from excessive fatigue she 
can scarcely stand or speak. The supper arrives: 
the guests crowd successively into a small dining- 
room, where the table is covered with a great and ex- 
pensive profusion, but where every one is put to 
much trouble and inconvenience, for want of actual 
necessaries, not to say comforts. Many a dress is 
spoiled, many a careful toilet disturbed, by the awk- 
wardness of the gentlemen who wait upon the ladies, 
as much as from the want of proper space. After 
each lady has made her entrance and her exit, a 
few choice spirits remain behind, to the great an- 
noyance of the lady of the house. Amid broken 
plates and fragments of fowl, and jelly, and trifle 
mixed together, they drink to the host and hostess, 
until they have flushed faces and excited brains. In 
this unseemly state they ascend to the drawing-room, 
and appear constantly on the verge of committing 
some woeful solecism in good-breeding. At length 
the company depart, but there is still no repose for 
the lady, who has suffered so much for their enter- 
tainment. She has now to collect all the fragments 
of the supper that are worth preserving, and put them 
safe under lock and key. 

“Next day she is confined to her bed, and scarcely 
able to do anything for several days in succession. 
Meanwhile, the family live upon fragments, until 


the children are sick of stale custards and cold drum- 
sticks of fowls. When the remnants of the feast are 
gone, the family are pinched for a month to come, 
the means for their more comfortable support having 
been anticipated in giving an entertainment that 
caused much inconvenience to the family, and afford- 
ed very little pleasure to the guests. 

“Such, however, is a faithful picture of nine-tenths 
of the evening partiesgiven in London by the middle 
classes of society. * * 

“ Dinner parties, too, are subject to the same ob- 
servations. How often have I seen the hostess dis- 
appear before dinner is announced, and return to the 
drawing-room only just prior to such announcement, 
wearing on her flushed countenance marks of the 
kitchen fire, blended with anxiety. * * At table, 
too, the awkward servant is constantly making some 
mistake; either the head of the cod’s head and 
shoulders is put the wrong way, or some of the dishes 
are placed where others ought to be. The mistress 
is forced to direct the servant in an under-tone. The 
most distinguished of the guests, the one favoured 
with the seat of honour next the lady, considers him- 
self, at least, bound to make himself as agreeable as 
he can; but, whilst he is striving to entertain the 
lady, he can perceive, that, though her head is 
politely turned towards him, as if in the act of list- 
ening, and that a smile plays upon her mouth, she 
hears not a word he utters, her whole attention being 
divided between the dinner-table and the servant, 
and, perhaps, her husband, whom she sees fidgeting 
upon his chair, and vainly attempting to conceal his 
discontent at the servant’s mistakes, and, perhaps, 
those of the cook, or probably, at some trifling act 
of negligence on the part of his wife. Like her, he 
wears a smile upon his lips, but not on his brow. 
His manner, though polite, is evidently restrained ; 
and thus a damper is thrown upon the conviviality 
of the whole party. The conversation flags, and the 
evident constraint of the host and hostess is commu- 
nicated to the guests, who eat their dinner in dis- 
comfort, and depart dissatisfied. 

“* Why do people give dinners,’ they say, ‘ if their 
guests are to be received with constraint and incon- 
venience? If dinner parties must be given, let there 
be servants who understand their duties: it is pre- 
posterous to hear the mistress of the house at the 
head of the table directing a stupid servant maid, or 
a stupid servant man, who acts in a dozen capacities 
in the house, how each dish is to be placed ; and it is 
still more preposterous for restraint and ill-humour 
to be cast over a convivial party, on account of such 
trifling matters as turning a cod’s head the wrong 
way, or placing the curry opposite to the stewed 
kidneys, instead of opposite to the rice.’ 

“Tt is ostentation, not hospitality, that induces 
people to give entertainments beyond their means ; 
and the feeling by which these persons are actuated, 
is one of self-love, not of delight at receiving their 
friends. The truth is that the mistress of a family 
derives no pleasure from these parties, but much 
pain and inconvenience. She abhors the thing so 
far as her personal comfort is concerned ;—but her 
vanity is ministered to, her self-love is gratified, and 
to an ostentatious display of plate and glass and 
finery she would sacrifice all besides.” 

There is a great deal of nature in this little 
Dutch painting, which might take its place in 
more costly collections, and yet win a good 
word from the critic. 








A Practical Treatise on the Management and 
Diseases of Children, By R. T. Evanson, 
M.D., and Henry Maunsell, M.D. Dublin, 
Fenning; London, Longman. 

Tue Jaws of England presume the necessity for 

a special education as a sine gud non qualification 

for the exercise of trades and professions. Law, 

physic, and divinity have their diplomas, and 
their regulated courses of collegiate mutton 
eating; and every handicraft has its indentured 
apprenticeship, through which alone the citizen 
can pass to a regular and legal practice : but 
motherhood, it should seem, is a craft so simple 
as to require no such preliminary study ; for un- 
married females are, designedly and with afore- 





thought, kept in a state of profound ignorance 





— OEE 
of all that relates to their future condition, 
the physiological contingencies to which it yj 
subject them, and to the — and mor 
developement of the infant charges, for who. 
welfare they will become so deeply responsibly. 
There is small ground for surprise, then, that » 
many children perish in their first years, or 
with them through life the bitter consequency 
of cradle mismanagement: no wonder that » 
many young mothers are hurried to the grave, 
The entire round of human existence 
sents not a greater contrast than that which , 
few months creates between the condition of the 
unmarried female and that of the young wif 
and mother: yet for this change no preparatiq, 
is made, no training of instruction thought 
necessary. Accordingly, nothing can be em. 
ceived more helpless than the position of the 
great majority of females when first they find 
themselves suddenly encumbered with the m. 
nagement and care of a living child. Every 
ordinary occurrence is matter to them of doubt 
and apprehension; they are kept in a perpetna 
state of causeless alarm, or of a still more mis. 
chievous unfounded security. They hear the 
cries of their offspring ; and while their newly. 
awakened affections yearn for the sufferer, they 
can neither discover the cause of its uneasines, 
nor suggest the remedy. Painful, indeed, isthe 
condition of a woman of good natural sense, and 
warm affections, when thrown, at such a mo- 
ment, upon the experience (?) of hired menial 
whose presumption she dreads, and whose sum 
of absurd prejudices she has already divined! 
To what extent this cherished ignorance in 
mothers spreads over the moral relations of the 
parent, it is not our present purpose to declare; 
neither are we called upon to examine how far 
it is successful in fortifying that innocence of 
which it is falsely assumed as a type. Our 
present duty is confined to the medical part of 
the question; but we are satisfied that a work 
might be written calculated to convey all requi- 
site instruction on the female economy, which, 
so far from tainting the purity of the virgin in- 
tellect, would break through some of the most false 
and fatal associations which romance and folly 
have built up in the fancies of unmarried girls. 
To this character the work before us has no 
pretension; it is not even a young mother’ 
assistant ; and we imagine, that, of a hundred 
mothers, scarcely one would rise from the perusal 
with much increase of practical and available 
knowledge. Taken, however, for what it is— 
a treatise on the diseases of children, addressed 
to the profession,—it will be found to occupy 
worthily a space in medical literature which 
might previously have been considered as vacant. 
The diseases of infancy are, many of them, not 
only different from those of the adult, but they 
pursue so different a course, are so differently 
affected by medicines, and depend upon so dif- 
ferent a physiological constitution, that the ordi- 
nary physician, who has not given to the subject 
a special consideration, will find himself con- 
stantly at a loss, and surrounded by embarrass- 
ment, when called upon to prescribe for a 
infant patient. The anatomical structure of the 
infant differs from that of the adult by its greater 
softness, arising from a larger proportion of fluid 
matter in its constitution. The solid matters 
less condensed, and the vital properties with 
which it is endowed are greatly more active 
Secretion is abundant, excretion frequent, 


the processes of interstitial growth exceedingly 


rapid. The several living tissues are more 
vascular, and, at the same time, more irritable; 
while the arterial system exercises a decided 
preponderance over the venous. The relative 
dimensions of the several organs are also different 
from that of adults: the lower extremities af 
less developed at birth than the upper; the pelvis 
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smaller in proportion than the thorax; while 
theabdomen and the head are large, not only in 
rtion to the other cavities, but as compared 
+h their own dimensions in after life. The 
small intestines are one-third larger in pro- 
ion to the entire canal; the coats of the 
stomach and duodenum are thick, vascular, and 
of arosy hue, and the liver and other subsidiary 
nds are in a high state of activity. The 
iratory process is carried on with rapidity 
twee : the respirations, in an equal time, 
being nearly double those of a healthy adult. 
In the infant the heart is relatively of a larger 
yolume, but feebler in muscular power; a larger 
relative quantity of blood is propelled by it, but 
pelled to a less distance; the pulse, like 
the respiration, is nearly double in frequency. 
The brain, though large in volume, is soft in 
texture, and imperfectly developed. ‘The cere- 
bellum, at birth, is more advanced than the 
brain; the spinal marrow is still more matured 
in structure ; while that part of the nervous sys- 
ten which presides over organic life (the sym- 
gem is very perfectly and completely formed. 
general nervous sensibility of the infant is 
gute, and the —— remarkable; but 
above all, the sympathetic affections are strongly 
natked ; producing some singular morbid pecu- 
jirities, and giving a peculiar activity and com- 
ity to the infantile diseases. The external 
wnses at birth are but imperfectly developed, 
ad are rendered yet less serviceable by the 
absence of all experience in the use and manage- 
nent of the organs. The locomotive apparatus 
is obviously imperfect, the bones (small, soft, 
vscular and yielding,) are unfitted for their 
fice of levers, and for supporting the body in an 
erect ee peel and the muscular fibre is little 
apable of sustained contraction. 

It is not easy to convey to the general reader 
mexact idea of the physiological and patholo- 
gical value of these differences; but it may be 
wllected from them, that the general rhythm of 
the organization must be materially affected ; 
ad more particularly, that the organs subser- 
tient to nutrition and growth preponderate con- 
iderably in the system, over those of animal 
if. From the rapidity of the circulation and 
rspiration, it may be concluded that life is more 
wtive than in maturer years. With relation to 
he medium standard of the human energies, the 
ifant may be considered as in a state of exces- 
ive vitality ; and its various organic movements 
hurried and irregular. Infancy, therefore, is 
pone, not only to inflammatory, but to convul- 
ive disease ; and nearly all its maladies are ex- 
tedingly acute, and rapid in their progress. 
the activity and delicate sensibility of the iges- 
weorgans expose them to frequent disturbance ; 
ud that disturbance is propagated to other 
mts, by numerous powerful sympathies. The 
uprabundance of the intestinal secretions, on 
te other hand, favour occasional torpor and 


-Mcumulation of extraneous matters, equally 


uxious to the general health. 
In these disturbed functions, the brain, in par- 
ular, largely participates ; and it is moreover 
Mitsown account liable to much diseased ac- 
im, from its disproportioned size, from the acti- 
ity of its circulation, its soft and delicate con- 
istency, and the large demand made upon its 
mergies. Hence an extraordinary proneness to 
mvulsions, and to that fatal disease, water on 
tt brain; and hence the general efficacy of 
Merlent medicines in quieting the greater num- 
t of puerile nervous derangements. It is how- 
probable, that the tendency of the head and 
the bowels to be thus affected, is in no incon- 
erable degree counteracted by the singular 
lability of the skin, and its liability to a variety 
eruptive diseases. These apparently stand in 
Place of internal irritations, from which they 








sympathetically arise; for they cannot be ab- 
a y checked, without thereby inducing inter- 
nal maladies. Indeed, any sudden check of the 
ordinary circulation of the skin, by cold, is suffi- 
cient to produce severe affections of the stomach 
and bowels. It must here also be remarked, 
that notwithstanding the rapidity of inspiration, 
the usually co-ordinate power of developing heat 
is not equally great. In all animals, there is a 
close relation, between their muscular energies 
and their consumption of oxygen ; and between 
that consumption, and the rate of animal tem- 
perature. But in infancy, muscular power and 
action are at their minimum ; and therefore the 
power of sustaining temperature is low. From 
these facts result the necessity for protecting the 
infant by sufficiently warm clothing; and the 
absurdity and danger of unnecessarily exposing 
it to extremes of cold, under the notion of har- 
dening its constitution. 

Besides this liability to diseases of the head, 
bowels and skin, infancy is also exposed to affec- 
tions of the lungs, and especially of the wind- 
pipe, in common with adults, from sudden changes 
of temperature; and these, from the superior 
activity of the organs, and their tendency to 
copious secretions, mechanically attack life, by 
obstructing the respiratory process. Of this 
nature is that formidable malady the croup. In- 
fants, too, are liable to the eruptive contagious 
maladies, such as small-pox and measles, and 
also to hooping-cough ; in which diseases, be- 
sides the ordinary dangers, there is much to ap- 
prehend from convulsions at the outset. Fortu- 
nately, there is on the other hand, in the infant 
constitution, a superior tenacity of life, and in 
the organs a pliancy and suppleness, which 
enable them to pass safely through diseases that 
would be fatal to adults. Still, on the whole, 
the balance of chances is against the new-born 
infant, and the first year of human existence is 
that of the greatest mortality. 

From this slight sketch, some notion may be 
formed of the care and skill which are requisite to 
carry the infant through so stormy a period ; espe- 
cially in the unhealthy and hot-bed condition of 
civilized life. If to this consideration be added, 
that of the numerous occasions on which the 
skill of the physician must be aided, nay supplied, 
by the assiduity and sense of the mother, some 
idea may be formed of the culpable negligence 
of society, in depriving females of that sort of 
education, of which they stand so much in need. 

Connected with this subject, there are some 
curious phenomena relating to the growth of the 
young animal, of great importance in the theory 
and practice of education. These have not been 
wholly passed over by the authors before us; 
but we must take some other opportunity of lay- 
ing them before our readers. We have only 
left ourselves space to add, that in looking over 
the pages of the work, we think it compiled with 
due care, and with that attention to physiologi- 
cal principles, without which a medical work is 
little better than an ordinary receipt book. As 
a medical work, however, its review belongs more 
properly to the medical periodicals ; and to their 
consideration we must now leave it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Divorced, by Lady Charlotte Bury, 2 vols.— 
We are perplexed to know what to say of this work. 
The plot s simple, the scenes well grouped, and the 
colouring natural, though coarse: the moral, which 
is indeed too rigidly enforced, is, that the sins of the 
father are visited on the children, and that the con- 
sequences of crime are misery ;—misery, in this in- 
stance, to the patient enduring creature who has 
fallen from her high estate, though married to her 
betrayer ; misery to the betrayer, who sees his beau- 
tiful daughter rejected, in consequence of the blot on 
her mother’s escutcheon; misery to both son and 
daughter, who sink in sorrow into premature graves, 





where suicide shortly hurries the father after them ; 
the widow being left pennyless and alone to the scorn 
and contempt of the immoral world. Here our com- 
ment might end, but that there are errors in the 
conception and management of the story, worth a 
few words of general criticism. It appears to us 
that Lady Bury, and many other novelists, wholly 
mistake the aim and end of imaginative literature, 
which is, to excite pleasurable feelings. It signifies 
not how deep or dreadful may be the motive passion 
of the actors—how fearful the scenes or incidents— 
how awful the catastrophe,—a skilful writer must 
take care that the general impression is pleasurable ; 
and a writer of high genius will never fail on this 
point, because he follows nature, which, in the moral, 
as in the natural world, always throws a redeeming 
beauty over everything. Nature, indeed, may in 
this instance, if the reader please, be typified by 
“the sun kissing carrion”; no matter, the sun is 
always present, shedding its blessed influence; and a 
like sunlight of the heart must be felt throughout 
imaginative literature, or it is utterly dead and proe 
fitless. People delight in excitement, not in mere 
misery ; and if sorrow and suffering and crime be 
exclusively thrust before them, they close the volume, 
There is, no doubt, a large class who struggle on 
everlastingly in the world of engrossing selfishness, 
whose imaginations are somewhat blunt and dull; 
on whom “ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” the last 
pulsation of a broken heart, is less effective than 
stifling the gentle lady with the bolster,—though 
Shakespeare, be it observed, redeems even this by 
the passion and poetry with which he glorifies it ; 
but the censure of the informed and intelligent is the 
standard to which a writer must refer. We have said 
thus much, because, though we have allowed ‘ The 
Divorced’ to pass critical muster,'we never, speaking 
personally, read a more painful and unpleasant 
novel: it is unconditional misery from first to last. 
The Walk, byWm. Robson.—In this little volume, 
according to the title-page, is set forth the pleasures 
of literary associations, in a dialogue between a father 
and his son, a youth of fourteen, “ as an illustration,” 
says the writer, “ of my favourite mode of conveying 
instruction.” But the question, as to the best mode 
of conveying instruction, is not that which the master, 
but that which the pupil prefers; and the latter, we 
suspect, would not find so voluble and endless a 
talker a very pleasant companion: indeed, a con- 
sciousness of this seems to have crossed the writer's 
mind towards the conclusion, when it is agreed be- 
tween said talker and listener, that as “we walk 
home we will pass everything we meet with without 
comment.” The talk, however, is neither dull nor 
wearisome, though strangely diseursive and objectless, 
Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables.—The object 
of this work has been, says Mr. Willich, to arrange 
the Tithe Commutation Tables in such a manner as 
may enable any individual to ascertain with ease the 
quantity of wheat, barley, and oats, which is to be 
inserted in the draft of appointment, or schedule, 
against each amount of tithe-rent ; and to show, at 
the same time, the amount of tithe rent-charge he is 
to receive or pay for the current year. After this ex- 
planation, we must leave it to the reader to determine 
how far such a work is likely to be of service to him, 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ARABIC AND PERSIAN.—By MEERZA IBRAHIM. 
[Concluded from p. 88.] 


Persian literature had flourished with continued 
and brilliant success for a space of nearly four cen- 
turies, when, the sudden explosion of an universal 
storm, which had been for some time gathering over 
the inhabitants of northern Asia, again threatened its 
existence. 

Changheez, or Zingis (as he is called), with his 
destructive hordes of Moguls and Tatars rose on 
the frontiers of China, and, with irresistible arms, 
spread devastation from the uninhabited deserts of 
the Asiatic Scythians to the very centre of Europe. 
That great destroyer of mankind, though hardened 
in crime, and openly violating every law of nature, 
affected the character of a wise and benevolent 
lawgiver, and to give authority to his assumption 
ventured proudly to deduce his seventh ancestor from 
the immaculate conception of a Virgin. The selfish 
code of laws which he dictated to his subjects, though 
well enough adapted to preserve peace at home 
among the wandering barbarians of the north, and to 
enable him to carry on aggressive wars, was little cal- 
culated to supply the place of those refined laws of 
civilized nations, which he everywhere endeavoured 
to overthrow. Zingis affected to tolerate all religions, 
and to respect literary men of all creeds; but the 
barbarian himself could neither read nor write, and 
the greater number of his generals and courtiers 
were as illiterate as their sovereign: and this liber- 
ality was merely assumed, so far as the Persians 
were concerned, for, with regard to them, the per- 
secution and slaughter were universal, sparing nei- 
ther age, sex, nor station. Happily for mankind, this 
monster was immediately succeeded by more en- 
lightened and humane princes ; but a long time must 
have elapsed before the literature of Persia could 
recover from the tremendous effects of this convul- 
sive shock, and those learned men, who had survived 
the general catastrophe of the Mogul slaughters, be 
once again gathered together. 

Octai-Khan, the eldest son of Zingis, who ascended 
the throne of his father in 1227, or in 626 of the 
Hejrah, was of a mild and generous disposition, and 
governed his conquered subjects with impartiality 
and justice. As a warrior he was brave, but prudent, 
and as a sovereign equitable and benevolent. He 
had received some education, and had a taste for 
learning ; he treated literary men with respect, and 
without distinction as to sect or tribe, and patronized 

ius in a manner which could hardly have been 
oped for from the immediate descendant of such a 
father. He embraced the Mohammedan religion, 
but having attached himself to the Soonny creed, 
(which indeed all the Moguls and Tatars professed,) 
the Persians, who belonged principally to the Shiah 
sect, laboured under great civil disadvantages. The 
Prince himself was impartial, but the bigoted Tatars, 
who had no idea of a religion beyond the observance 
of its external forms of prayers and ablution, could 
not tolerate the Persian Rafizies (infidels) who 
prayed with their hands hanging down, instead of 
across their breasts; and who, in performing their 
ablution, committed the horrible crime of washing 
their arms from the elbow downward, instead of 
washing them (as the Soonnies did) from the wrist 
upward. A war of words, between the doctors of 
the respective sects, was carried on with great acri- 
mony, and the fierce disputants of the Soonny 
creed accused Octai-Khan (who would not inter- 
fere in these silly disputes) of laxity in religious 
discipline, and loudly called on him to imitate the 
pious example of his illustrious father, and extermi- 
nate those abominable Persian Rafizies, who dis- 
graced the name of true believers. The generous 
Prince, who had too much at heart the welfare of his 
whole people to be moved against any of them by 
such remonstrances, was often perplexed to know 
how to keep the balance even between the con- 
quered Persians and the preponderating and insolent 
Moguls, to whose valour he owed his dominions, and, 
how to avoid complying with those demands, so re- 
volting to nature and so repugnant tohisown feelings. 
By various pious frauds the Soonny priests endea- 
voured to provoke the sovereign against the pro- 


fessors of the Shiah faith; they saw impossible 





visions, and belied the Prophet who appeared to them 
in their dreams or in their meditations, bitterly 
lamenting the total ruin of his abused religion. 

The enlightened Octai notwithstanding remained 
firm in his benevolent purpose, and maintained his 
resolution to preserve his character from being stained 
by acts of cruelty. A bigoted wretch,—a Persian by 
birth—who had embraced the Mogul faith, and by his 
hypocrisy or enthusiasm had ingratiated himself with 
the leaders of that creed, thereby obtaining amongst 
them the reputation of a saint,—once called upon the 
King apparently in great perplexity and consterna- 
tion. Feigning much agitation and distress, and, in a 
tremulous and doleful voice exclaimed, * O Prince, 
* thou hast thy father much offended!’ I saw the 
holy Zingis in a vision last night, who, in great 
anger, bade me to hasten and inform you that you 
have excited his indignation by your unlawful toler- 
ance of the infidel Shiahs; and that unless you 
speedily quenched his burning wrath by a general 
effusion of the blood of the Rafizy-dogs, he will 
renounce you as an evil son, and let his curses fall 
upon you!” Octai gazed upen him for awhile, and 
then calmly asked, “ Did my holy father speak to 
you himself, or convey this message to you through 
some interpreter?” ‘ Himself, himself,” was the 
reply. “Do you understand the Mogul language ?” 
inquired the Prince. Here the fanatic impostor was 
confounded, and was obliged to answer in the nega- 
tive. “Then thou art a liar,” said the indignant 
Octai, “and a mocker of thy sovereign, for my 
father was ignorant of every other language.” 

Halacoo-Khan, the fourth successor, and a grand- 
son of Zingis, who assumed the sceptre of the Mogul 
empire about 1257, and in the 655th year of the 
Hejrah, was a noble and distinguished prince, 
learned himself, and a zealous patron of men of genius. 
During his auspicious reign, though only of eight 
years duration, the literature of Persia resumed its 
former flourishing state; the venerable Persian bard 
—Sady of Shiraz—at the age of 114, was then 
living. Mowlavy-Jalaluddean, the famous author of 
Mathnavy, Shamsuddean Tabrizy, and many other 
poets and philosophers lived, and published their 
works within the same half century. Halacoo, by 
birth was a Soonny, but he certainly favoured the 
Shiah creed, and this he proved by choosing for 
his Vizier the celebrated Nascer-uddean of Toos, 
This famous Persian philosopher, though a some- 
what over-zealous Shiah, was one of the best, and 
certainly the most universal scholar that Persia ever 
produced. He wrote on all subjects, and some of his 
works are to this day standard books in the Persian 
Universities. He was a fine Greek scholar, and 
made a new translation of Euclid into Arabic, wherein 
he proves most of the propositions, sometimes in two, 
three, and four ways, wholly different from the de- 
monstrations of the Greek author. He likewise 
translated the Almajesty, and wrote a volume of 
learned explanatory notes upon it. He also wrote 
several works on geometry, astronomy, philosophy, 
theology, and dissertations on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. His Arabic compositions are not inferior to 
the productions of the best native writers. During 
the Mogul persecutions Naseer-uddean was wander- 
ing among the mountains of Khorasan ; and it was 
in the fortress of Dez, where he was concealed from 
his pursuers, that he wrote, at the request of Nauser- 
uddean, (the governor of the place,) his well known 
and excellent little work on Moral Philosophy, 
which he named after his protector, “ Akhlaki- 
Nausery,” (The Morals of Nauser). His patron not 
being acquainted with the Arabic language, he wrote 
this work in Persian, and it is, with the exception of 
two other small treatises, all he wrote in Persian, the 
rest of his works being in Arabic. We cannot suffi- 
ciently praise this work, which is likely ere long to 
appear before the British public, as an eminent ori- 
ental scholar has been for some time engaged in 
translating it. 

Halacoo-Khan was very desirous of seizing upon 
Bagdad, and of adding the whole kingdom of Meso- 
potamia to his already vast and numerous conquests ; 
but, partly on account of his own scruples, and 





ay 
partly from fear of offending the prejudices of hi, 
Soonny followers, who were all of the same fait, 
with the Khalif-Mostasam—the last of the Abasid. 
princes—he refrained for a time from entering th, 
sacred dominion of one who was considered ag the 
head of their holy religion, and the true represep. 
tative of their beloved Prophet. These considey, 
ations, however, had no permanent influence on the 
ambitious conqueror, and his waverings were so, 
changed into firm resolution, by reports of the 
Khalif’s unpopularity with his own subjects, 

The glorious days of the house of Bani-Abbashaj 
already been numbered, but the effeminate Mostasan 
had personal vices enough to lead to and exeuy 
the final extinction of his race! Ebni-Alkamy, his 
prime minister (who hated him more than any othe 
of his oppressed subjects) from within, and Naseer. 
uddean, the preceptor of the Mogul prince (whoowej 
him an old grudge) from without, urged the conqueror 
tothegatesof Bagdad. Naseer-uddean had a few yeay 
before been at Bagdad, seeking shelter from persecy. 
tion, when he was introduced to Mostasam, the latter 
asked him to what country he belonged. “Tog 
please your holiness,” answered Naseer-uddean, Ar 
thou of the asses, or of the oxen of 'Toos 2” said the 
Khalif (meaning the two principal branches of the 
Shiah faith—Akhbaries and Usoolies). Mortifiel 
as the illustrious refugee was at this inhospitabk 
insult, he still submissively answered, “ Of the oxe, 
of Toos, please your highness.” “ Where, then, ar 
thy horns?” said the insolent buffoon. “TI har 
them not with me,” replied Naseer-uddean, “but, 
if your holiness permit, I will go and fetch them” 
“ Make haste, hence, then, thou deformed animal,” 
said the Khalif, “and never again appear in my 
presence in so imperfect a state!” Naseer-uddea 
kept his promise well, for, at the moment when 
Bagdad was on the point of being surrendered, and 
the Khalif driven to the last extremity, he sent hima 
message to the effect that the ox of ‘Toos was at the 
gate with his horns, and inquiring, when would it 
please his holiness to receive him? Naseer-uddea 
had in the city another old offender, whom he was 
anxious also to chastise. This was Ebni-Hajeb, al» 
one of the Khalif’s ministers, and a person of great 
reputation for his learning; but, being an Arabian 
Soonny, and a very bigoted one too, he had behavel 
still more cruelly than his master to the distressed 
Persian Shiah when he sought protection at Bagdad. 
Ebni-Hajeb having been seized with depression of 
spirits, the physicians had recommended him (and 
the priests had granted him dispensation) to take, 
occasionally, a little wine. This happened when 
Naseer-uddean was at Bagdad. One day, Ebi. 
Hajeb feeling himself particularly melancholy, and 
having, in consequence, taken a larger dose than 
usual, he became unusually merry, and in that state 
he ordered his boat to be made ready, and requested 
Naseer-uddean to accompany him on the Tigris 
Having reached the middle of the stream, he stop 
ped the boat, and produced the several volumes of 
Naseer-uddean’s works, which the learned refugee 
had presented to the Khalif—some of them in the 
original manuscript, and not yet transcribed, and, in 
the presence of their anxious author, he threw them 
all, one after another, into the river, with such spiteful 
force, that the water was splashed about in every 
direction ; when turning himself, on each occasion, 
to his mortified guest, he exclaimed in Arabic, ani 


5 . ° * aw Id Jer 4 
with a sarcastic smile of triumph, lull! ‘ \ 


“ How wonderfully it bubbles!” When the tum of 
Nasecr-uddean came, he, too, gave full vent to his 
revenge. He ordered Ebni-Hajeb to be cased, up 
to his neck, in an ox’s hide, just taken off the an 
mal, and, having filled the skin with air, he laid it 
for a few hours in the sun, till it became quite dry, 
and sounded like a drum. Then the victor advanced 
close to his half-exhausted enemy, gave him a kick 
of triumph, and, as he rolled on the ground, exclaim- 


ew Ire Ir 
ed in Arabic also, \s ‘ \ “How wondet- 
a ~ 


fully it rattles!” This brutal severity towards 4 
helpless captive, is an everlasting stain on the other 
wise illustrious character of this distinguished man. 
About a century and a half after the irruption 
the Moguls under Zingis Khan, the literature 0 
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Persia received another blow from the same quarter, 
which, forthetime, proved almost as fatal. The mighty 
exploits and conquests of Ameer Timour, or Tamer- 
jane, have furnished the annalists of the fourteenth 
with ample and extraordinary materials ; 
and whether they belong to China, India, Persia, 
Arabia, Turkey, Greece, or Hungary, their rela- 
tions of national disasters and defeats are worthy 
of attention. No sooner had Timour become the 
monarch of the pastoral world in Central Asia, and 
consequently the master of millions of shepherds and 
wldiers, than he led their united strength against 
the wealthy inhabitants of the south. The extensive 
districts from the Oxus to the Tigris had been left 
without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abou- 
said, the last of the descendants of the great Halacoo. 
The petty tyrants, however, might have opposed the 
Zagatai invader with confederate arms, but mutual 
jealousy made it impossible for them to unite in offer- 
ing resistance, and therefore they successively fell be- 
fore the conqueror, the difference in their fate being 
only marked by itsdate. Shah Mansoor, prince of Fars, 
or Persia Proper, was the most dangerous of Tamer- 
lane's enemivs. In a battle fought under the walls 
of Shiraz, he broke, with a force of only three or four 
thousand soldiers, the main body of thirty thousand 
horse, with which the emperor fought in person. 
Fourteen or fifteen guards only remained near the 
standard of Timour ; but he stood his ground not- 
withstanding. The Tatars, seeing this, rallied around 
him; and the head of Mansoor was thrown at the 
feet of the conqueror, who showed how highly he 
estimated the valour of his foe by extirpating all 
the males of so intrepid a race. 

At this period Persia boasted of three universities 
that of Toos, founded by Mamoon, remarkable 
as being the chief seat of mathematics; that of 

an, which owed its origin to the famous 
Amdad-dowlah, was the great school of philosophy 
and medicine ; and in the university of Shiraz, esta- 
blished by the princes of Atabacks, general literature 
and poetry were cultivated. Each of these capitals, 
with their dependencies, separately experienced its 
share of severe calamity on the invasion of the 
Tatars ; but Ispahan in particular, the largest and 
most populous city of the empire, was an object of 
vengeance to Timour. Its inhabitants had provoked 
him, after he was in possession of the town, by an 
attempt to recover the metropolis: their plan mis- 
carried; and the haughty savage issued a command 
to his barbarian troops for a general massacre, which 
continued for many days. Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants were thus destroyed. The 
distracted city, as well as the empire itself, did not 
recover from these severe inflictions till nearly a 
century and a half had elapsed, and Persian lite- 
raure, like the arts of life and commerce in that 
harassed nation, was doomed to a long and melan- 
choly depression. 

But Timour himself was not wholly illiterate. 
After he had fully established his authority in 
Persia, he began to extend some encouragement to 
polite studies, and to show great respect for men of 
letters: but he was a zealous Mussulman, and a 
bigoted Shiah: the learned men, therefore, who 
found favour in the eye of the Ghazy Islam (the 
defender of religion) were all of his own sect, 
and the literature which they cultivated under his 
auspices consisted chiefly, if not wholly, of law, 
Hadith, ecclesiastical histories, and religious contro- 
versies with the infidel Soonnies. The monarch 
himself had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of 
the apostle of God, and incited his troops to chastise 
the posterity of those infidels who had executed or 
approved the murder of Hossyne; and after seven 
centuries had passed, Damascus was reduced to 
whes, because a Tatar was moved, by religious 
zal, to avenge the blood of an Arab: one family, 
vhich had given an honourable burial to the head 
of the martyr, and a colony of artificers whom he 
sent to labour at Samarcand, being alone ex- 
empted from the general massacre. The true suc- 
cession of the Khalifs led to another controversy of 
a still more delicate nature; and the frankness of 
4 doctor at Aleppo so far provoked the emperor, 
that he exclaimed, “ Ye are false as the men of 

; Aboo-bakr and Omar were usurpers, 
Othman a tyrant, and Aly alone is the lawful sue- 





cessor of the Prophet and forthwith Aleppo 
streamed with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of 
perishing women and children. The rich plunder 
which was abandoned to Timour’s soldiers stimu- 
lated their avarice, but they were encouraged in 
their horrible cruelty by the peremptory command 
that they should produce a certain number of heads, 
which, according to the inhuman custom of the con- 
queror, were curiously piled up in columns and 
pyramids. As a monument of his barbarity, he 
erected, on the ruins of Bagdad, a pyramid of a hun- 
dred thousand of these trophies, 


The celebrated Haufiz, of Shiraz, that accomplish- 
ed prince of the lyric poets of Asia, lived at this 
time: his excellent education has led to the universal 
belief that he was a person of no mean extraction ; 
he was generally learned, but particularly skilled in 
Arabic literature and jurisprudence; he read lec- 
tures publicly upon religion and law, in a college 
founded at Shiraz, by Hajee Kaman, vizier of the 
Sultan Ilkhany, who was one of his numerous 
patrons. The name of our bard is Mohammed 
Shamsuddean, but he chose the Takhallus (a poe- 
tical surname) of Haufiz, which, in Arabic, signifies 
a constant reader of the Koran, as amongst his other 
accomplishments the poet knew by heart and could 
repeat the whole of that book. During his lifetime, 
his fame had spread through the whole of Asia, and 
many princes and potentates solicited his friendship, 
and earnestly invited him to their courts ; but, being 
attached to his native place, and preferring a life of 
meditation to one of publicity and excitement, these 
proffered honours had no charms for Haufiz. His 
youth passed pleasantly over—his charming retreat 
of Mosalla, two miles from the city of Shiraz, was 
the favoured resort of the poets and philosophers of 
Fars ; and his own tastes and habits may be judged 
of by the following declaration :—“ Two intelligent 
friends, two mans (a measure) of old wine, a book, 
and a retreat in a garden,—give me all these and I 
will not exchange them for the pleasures of both 
worlds.” Early in life Haufiz was visited by a 
severe affliction, from which he never recovered, and 
died almost broken-hearted. This was the death of 
his wife, whom he bitterly laments in many of his 
odes: a passage from one of these may be selected 
as a specimen :—* Blessed with such a partner,” 
says he, “ it was my desire to end my days with her ; 
but our felicity does not always keep pace with our 
wishes; worthy of a happier state than to remain 
with me, she fled to the society of celestial beings, 
from whom she derived her origin.” 


On the elevation of the house of Sefi, or the kings 
of Safavey, Persian literature once again began to 
flourish. These noble princes, who reigned in Persia 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
the most virtuous monarchs that ever filled the 
throne of that kingdom, and the most benevolent 
patrons that ever encouraged literature. They spared 
no pains to improve their country, which had suf- 
fered from so many revolutions, and had so long 
groaned under so many foreign yokes. They de- 
sired nothing so much as to render the country 
flourishing, and make their subjects happy, and 
it was their pride to number among their friends and 
courtiers men of literature and science. They were, 
in every way, equal (if not superior), in their muni- 
ficence towards men of letters, to the noble Khalifs 
of Abassides, excepting that they showed a prefer- 
ence to the literature of Persia. They built colleges 
in almost every city of the kingdom, and nobly en- 
dowed them. The nobles and generals followed the 
examples of their generous sovereigns—their wives 
even encouraged scientific men, and assisted them in 
their pursuits, by donations and largesses. Scarcely 
was a college built by the sovereign, before others 
were commenced by his servants,and endowed with 
lands or money amply sufficient to render the stu- 
dents (who never pay for their education or their 
support in any college,) and the teachers comfortable 
and independent. 

Under the great Abbas, Ispahan again became 
the seat of learning, and the celebrated Shiraz once 
more resumed its ancient fame. In consequence of 
the former city being the metropolis of the empire, 
and the favoured residence of the sovereigns, the 
greater number of colleges were established there, 
and an immense congregation of professors and stu- 





dents were collected there from all parts of Persia, 
and formed a large and brilliant university. 

At this time there were three different sources 
whence the fertilizing streams of literature supplied 
the country. Khorasan (the capital of which had 
been transferred from Toos to Mashid,) comprised 
the north-eastern portion of the kingdom, Ispahan 
the central part, and Shiraz the south-western pro- 
vinces. In all these places the Arabic and Persian 
languages were studied to perfection, for through the 
medium of these every branch of literature was cul- 
tivated. Each university, however, had its charac- 
teristic studies, and was more distinguished than the 
rest for the pursuit of some particular science— 
Khorasan was famous for mathematics and natural 
philosophy, Ispahan for medicine and metaphysics, 
and Shiraz was the great school for poetry and 
general literature. The mere list of the learned 
men who flourished during these two glorious cen- 
turies would almost fill a volume, as their works fill 
a library: we can only name a few amongst them, 
as being either the founders of new schools, or par- 
ticularly celebrated for their acquirements in some 
favourite science. 

The Persians received their arts and sciences ori- 
ginally from the Arabs. The Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, which was introduced amongst the Per- 
sians, was implicitly accepted as true, and, conse- 
quently, was never examined or discussed. With 
the exception of some trifling discoveries by which it 
was improved during the time of Halacoo and Olug- 
beg, it continued, and still continues, unchanged. 
In mathematics no considerable progress was made, 
nor were the principles of that admirable science 
extended beyond common mechanics and architec- 
ture; in the latter, however, the Persians have shown 
considerable skill, and displayed much original 
taste and invention. The point which the famous 
Naseer-uddean reached in mathematical science 
seems to mark the progress of the Persians in 
natural philosophy ; for they never advanced be- 
yond it, and now, indeed, scarcely reach it. In medi- 
cine and botany the great Abooaly-syna, or Avicena, 
not only made extensive and useful discoveries, but 
he may fairly be called the founder of a new school 
in those sciences. He examined the character, and 
ascertained the medicinal properties of a vast num- 
ber of plants of different species, of which he formed 
a very learned catalogue ; and his stupendous work, 
the Kanoon, which is an encyclopedia of arts and 
sciences, shows the wonderful knowledge possessed 
by this extraordinary man in all branches of philo. 
sophy. 

Meer Aly, surnamed Damad, or the bridegroom 
(because he was married to a favourite sister of the 
great Shah-Abbas), was the teacher of a system of 
philosophy much more pure and sublime than had 
hitherto been known. His immortal scholar Sadraw 
has, by his numerous works, proved himself superior 
to Aristotle in abstract science, though that great 
philosopher had been hitherto the master of his 
preceptor and all his predecessors in those branches 
of learning. Mulla Mohammad Baber, surnamed 
Majlesy (or the ornament of assemblies), is the 
most learned scholar that Persia ever produced 
in general literature, law, and theology. Such 
was the esteem in which he was held, that the 
Shah Soliman pressed upon him the hand of his 
daughter, which, strange to say, he declined. One 
alone of this celebrated man’s works—a treatise on 
theology and ecclesiastical history——extends to four- 
teen immense folio volumes; besides this, he wrote 
on many other subjects. Shikhe of Toos, Meer of 
Fenderisk, Hossyne of Khonsar, Jamal his learned 
son, Razy, Mortaza, and many more, are all cele- 
brated among the literary men of Persia for their 
learned works on various subjects, which continue 
to this day in the hands of students; these were 
almost all written during the auspicious reign of the 
kings of Safavey. 

It has been the mortifying task of the historian, of 
nearly all nations, to record how the glory of a 
house was extinguished by the folly of a single in- 
dividual, and the doom of a mighty empire sealed by 
one unworthy prince. The Persian records contain 
many such chapters ; but the imbecility of Shah Sul- 
tan Hossyne, the last of the Sefies, is one of the most 
melancholy importance. This unfortunate prince 
was better fitted to become the head of a monastery 
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than to assume the despotic sway over an extensive | 
empire. A natural weakness of intellect, and a | 
mistaken zeal for religion, delivered Sultan Hossyne | 
completely into the hands of the bigoted priests, who | 
worked on his weakness and superstition to such an | 
extreme that the monarch frequently shut himself | 
up in his private chapel for weeks together, during | 
which time none of his subjects could be blessed 

with the light of his devout countenance. Once—it 

is told as a memorable event—led away by the ex- 

citement of the moment, he shot a crow; but this 

horrid deed burdened his conscience so heavily that 

he could not rest. He therefore called a congrega- 

tion of the doctors of the law, and entreated them to 

advise with him how he might expiate this crime, 

being ready to undergo any penance for having 

murdered the priest of birds. They sentenced him 

to fast for forty days, and to distribute money and 

food among the poor, in consideration of which good 

deeds they hoped that the maker of all crows would 

forgive him. He professed openly to dislike philo- 

sophers and poets, because they told falsehood and 

wasted their precious time instead of reading the 

Koran and the religious Precepts. He kept no 

army, believing that the prayers of the devout 

were of themselves sufficient for the defence of a 

kingdom ; had it, indeed, been so, the monarch him- 

self could, single-mouthed, have defended the whole 

world; but, unfortunately for Persia and its litera- 

ture, the Turks from the North-west, and the 

Afghans from the South-east, poured in their over- 

whelming armies, and actually disputed the sove- 

reignty of Persia in a battle which they fought in 

the centre of the Empire. The Turks were worsted, 

and obliged to content themselves with the northern 

division of the kingdom, of which they remained 

masters; while the Afghans carried on their depre- 

dations and barbarities in the southern and central 

provinces. The wretched Sultan Hossyne did not 

stir from his monastic cell in Ispahan until he was 

dragged thence and brought into the presence of Mah- 

mood Ashraf, the Afghan general. The latter had 

not the humanity to spare his captive’s life, and his 

superstitious friends were obliged to content them- 

selves with the idea that the subsequent madness 

and miserable death of Mahmood were the conse- 

quences of the murder of their sainted sovereign. 

Never was Persia visited with so much calamity 

in so short a time as during the incursions of the 

savage Afghans. Nearly two millions of the inha- 

bitants perished by the swords of the barbarians, 

while the unhappy survivors found their only secu- 

rity in concealment, or dragged out their lives in 

captivity. Their cities were laid waste ; their houses 

burned ; their property either destoyed or plundered, 

when the Afghans, laden with the spoils of Persia, 

began to return to their own country. In this time 

of affliction the sufferings of the city of Ispahan were 

terrible. More than a quarter of a million of its 

population were murdered in six general massacres, 

and after the lapse of a century, the dismal traces of 
the Afghan ravage may still be discerned in almost 

every part of that unhappy city, in the shape of 
ruined colleges, mosques, bazaars, and streets. Persia 

has not yet recovered from the effects of this cala- 

mity ; and the revolution and retrogression which its 
literature and institutions must have undergone in 

consequence, can be more easily conceived than de- 

scribed. 

It was reserved for the great Nadir Shah to avenge 
the wrongs done to his ill-fated country, and to 
chastise the insolent Turks and the barbarian 
Afghans even in the heart of their own dominions ; 
but the unbounded ambition of that famous con- 
queror prevented his doing for Persia all that he 
might. When he had delivered his country 
from foreign enemies, instead of turning his at- 
tention towards the improvement of his own dis- 
tracted kingdom, he continued to waste his for- 
midable strength and resources in the conquest’ of 
Afghanistan and India, and the invasion of the 
Turkish territories. Nor was his own authority 
wholly established at home; at the very time when 
he was making conquests abroad, several pretenders 
still existed in different parts of the empire, whom 
the presence of Nadir alone could keep at rest ; and 
no sooner did he quit the country, either in pursuit 
of an enemy, or in search of a new conquest, than 








they sallied forth from their retreats, and involved 





the country in civil warg Twice was he obliged 
to raise the siege of Bagdad, in q of 
the revolt of the Khan of Yazd and Shiraz; the 
second time, at the very moment when the Pacha 
was preparing to capitulate. During the reign of 
this monarch, which was wholly passed in warfare 
and conquest, Persian literature remained almost 
totally neglected, for besides the causes above men- 
tioned, there were others of political importance 
which prevented Nadir Shah from offering much 
encouragement to the literary men of Persia. The 
Mullas, or priests, had acquired great power 
and independence, during the accession of the 
princes of Safavey, and they now endeavoured to 
regain this ascendency, and would have controlled 
the actions of the monarch, and scrutinized his 
conduct, had his pride or his politics suffered 
them to resume their former influence. Moham- 
med has made no positive provision for the 
ministers of his religion, and has denounced priest- 
craft in very strong and decided language. Never- 
theless, during the long reigns of the house of Sefi, 
and even earlier, the endowments of land and other 
property which had been made from time to time to 
the colleges and mosques, and other religious insti- 
tutions, had become so immense in the hands of the 
Mullas that the latter possessed above a third of the 
whole revenue of the kingdom ; they were, therefore, 
as a body, powerful and formidable. The estates in 
question, during the ravages and incursions of the 
Afghans and Turks, had considerably suffered, and 
almost all of them fallen into decay. The Mul- 
las, who had merely a life interest, did not pos- 
sess the means of bringing them to a condition in 
which any immediate benefit could be derived from 
them; and the subtle politician Nadir Shah seized 
on this favourable opportunity, and proposed 
that if they would relinquish all claims to their 
territorial possessions, he would in return allow the 
Mullas a fixed annual income (soon reduced, and in 
subsequent reigns nearly discontinued), out of the 
government treasury, in the shape of vazeefah, or 
pensions. Thus were the whole of the funds of the 
literary institutions of the country swept away by 
the cunning of an ambitious despot, and the avarice 
of a set of short-sighted and selfish priests. The col- 
leges and public buildings, which had suffered so 
much during the revolutions, were, therefore, never 
restored, and many of those which still stood shatter- 
ed and dismal monuments of the Afghan invasions, 
fell, from mere want of repair, to decay and utter 
ruin. On Nadir Shah’s death the country relapsed 
into a state of anarchy and confusion. Civil wars, 
and the plagues of famine, locusts, and earthquakes, 
assisted to depopulate it for the space of nearly half 
acentury. The state of a nation’s literature during 
such a period, and under such discouraging circum- 
stances, may be so easily conceived that it requires 
no minute description at our hands. 

After many horrible scenes of bloodshed, Persia 
was divided into several petty principalities; these 
still continued to wage war one against the other, 
and the savage Afghans once more invaded the 
country. But Kareem Khan-zand, a brave and 
distinguished officer, collected an army chiefly 
composed of the different tribes of Zand and Mafey, 
defeated the Afghans in several engagements, finally 
drove them out of the country, and secured to him- 
self the kingdom of Fars, or the southern division of 
Persia, while Khorasan partially remained in posses- 
sion of the descendants of Nadir ; and the countries 
bordering on the Caspian Sea were retained by Mo- 
hammed Hassan-Khan Kajar, the great-grandfather 
of his present Persian Majesty—Mohammed Shah 
Kajar. Subsequently the power of Kareem Khan 
prevailed, and with the exception of some parts of 
Khorasan, nearly the whole of Persia fell under his 
dominion, which he maintained with moderation and 
liberality for a space of thirty years, Shiraz being 
his capital. But during the reign of this monarch, 
little or nothing was done for the Persian literature. 
The Zand King was affable and gracious, and anxious 
to make his subjects happy, but, unfortunately 
for the literary institutions of the country, he was 
exceedingly rude and illiterate. Ignorance, indeed, 
in the superlative degree, was “the badge of all his 
tribe:” and scarcely a single individual out of so 
many different families of the Zand dynasty, had the 
least pretension to refinement; with the exception 








of the King himself—who was at least humane ang 
benevolent—they were in fact a band of illi 
selfish, half savage robbers. As an example, one 
of them once beat a poor wretched scribe nearly ty 
death, for not having a letter, ready written, whic 
he wanted to send to his wife. “ You rascal,” roared 
the foaming grandee, “when I go to a shoe 

or a hatter, they fit me in a moment; how is it tha 
you beggarly writers alone require a previous noti 
and the description of the kind of letter, such as q 
man should send to his wife? If you are a scribe by 
trade, why have you not a sufficient stock of ware 
by you to serve your customers with?” Kareem 
Khan himself showed great respect towards the 
ministers of religion, and the inhabitants of the 
colleges ; often invited them to his table, treated 
them with courtesy, and distributed large sums of 
money among them ; but, being himself wholly uw. 
educated, he had no means of estimating their rm 
lative merits. Whoever wore a green turban was a 
Sayyed, and whoever a white one was a Mulla; and 
both equally deserved his esteem, and enjoyed his 
munificence—the former as the descendant of the 
Prophet, and the latter as his representative—with- 
out his having any regard for their literary merits or 
acquirements. Nevertheless he was not without 
some natural taste, and, being conscious of his igno- 
rance, was willing to receive instruction on those 
points on which he was, from circumstances, unable 
to decide. He had several able Persian minister, 
and maintained at his court many poets and illu 
trious men. He never employed any of his om 
rude tribes in the civil departments of the state, 
which were wholly managed by his Persian subjects; 
the Zand department embraced military affairs, and 
in these they were amply skilled. He had a remark. 
ably good taste in architecture: he ,adorned his 
capital of Shiraz with a splendid mosque, four bazaar, 
several fine caravanseras, aqueducts, baths, public 
gardens, and a noble fortification ; he also laid the 
foundation of a large college, which he did not live 
to see finished. 

Kareem Khan bestowed great care on the education 
of his eldest and only son—Abul-fatah Khan, whom 
he destined as the successor to his throne ; but the 
weak prince possessed no talent whatever, and all 
the pains and diligence of the many literary men, 
whom his father intrusted with his education, were 
entirely thrown away. He not only fancied himself 
a poet, but that his wretched compositions were 
equal to the most celebrated works of either ancient 
or modern bards. Being a prince, and presump 
tive heir to the kingdom, he had been, perhaps, 
too much flattered; and the frankness of Meerza 
Reza—the first poet of the age—(whom the prince 
once importuned to tell what he honestly thought of 
one of his odes,) proved too sharp for his irritable 
temper. He treated his eminent tutor even worse 
than the mortified archbishop did the henest Gil 
Blas; for, darting a fierce look on the object of his 
indignation, he exclaimed—* I often tell my father 
that you poets and grammarians are great asses, but 
he himself being a greater ass, never believes me— 
Here,” said he to his attendants, “take this old 
donkey into the stable, put a halter on his head, tie 
him there, and let him eat straw till his understand- 
ing is improved.” The order was executed accort- 
ingly; but on hearing of it, Meerza Mohammed, the 
prime minister, rushed into the presence of the 
royal poet, and entreated him to consider the conse- 
quence of this rash sentence. “This man,” he con- 
tinued, “whom your royal highness has so disgrace 
fully punished, independently of being your own 
preceptor, is a great favourite with his majesty; 
and what will the king say, what will be his feelings 
when he hears you have treated his friend in this 
manner?” This remonstrance had some effect, and 
Meerza Reza was delivered from his ignominious 
situation. A few days after, another fit of the 
cacoethes scribendi came upon his royal highness 
and he produced another wretched ode. The w- 
fortunate Meerza Reza was again sent for, and the 
prince having apologized for the past indignity, 
repeated his new ode, and most emphatically 3 
second time put the Meerza on his honour to declare 
what he really thought of it. ‘The poet paused awhile; 
then, rose gently from his seat, made a profound bow, 
and, without saying a word, proceeded to leave the 
room, Surprised at this behaviour, the prince 
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after him—“ Where art thou going, Meerza."—“To 
the stable, please your Royal Highness,” (answered 
the poet,) “to save you the trouble of sending me 


ere.” 

a the death of Kareem Khan, the country, after 

twenty-five years of partial repose and apparent 

tranquillity, again became the scene of civil war. 

Auka Mohammed Khan-Kajar, the uncle and pre- 

decessor of his late majesty, Fatah-Aly Shah, ulti- 

mately prevailed, and the patriotism of Hajee Ibra- 
heem of Shiraz also secured to him the capital of 

Fars, where he put an end to the last pretender of 

the Zand dynasty, and became sole monarch of all 

Persia in the year 1786, or 1201 of the Hejrah. 

The proofs here given of the fierce political revo- 

jutions, which have brought so many disasters on the 
Arabic and Persian literature, will, we trust, serve 
to remove the hasty prejudice entertained by some 
jearned Europeans, who, without giving due consi- 
deration to these causes, have assigned to the Arabs 
and Persians the places of translators and compilers 
in the world of literature and science, insinuating 
that the natural genius of those nations is not calcu- 
lated to raise them to the loftier position of improvers 
or inventors. Erroneous as this opinion is in itself, 
we should further remember, that no nation can make 
improvements or discoveries, until all that has already 
been written on a subject is fully studied, and fami- 
liarly known—it is from that point, and from that 
point alone, which others have reached, that genius 
and learning can start forward on the march of im- 
provement. Now the Arabs and Persians (the latter 
particularly) never did arrive at that point without 
being thrown back again for centuries by some po- 
litical convulsion, which shook the government—and 
often civilization itself—to the foundation-stone. 
leisure, talent, and perseverance, are collectively 
the sources of all improvements: in the latter two, 
the Persians yield to no nation upon earth; but in 
the former, and perhaps the most important essen- 
tial, they have been unfortunate beyond all other 
nations, The Arabs, during the Abasside Khalifat, 
that is, within a century and a half, made such ex- 
traordinary progress in the arts and sciences, as no 
other people had ever made in twice that time; and 
yet the Persians, under the patronage of the princes 
of Saljooky and Safavey, in an equally brief period, 
surpassed even the Arabs. Both nations may also 
caim their share of improvements, and oriental lite- 
rature owes much of its refinement to their inventive 
powers. Algebra, too, is the beneficial result of the 
progress made by the Arabs in mathematics; and the 
Persians by their superior skill in metaphysics and 
logic, invented the useful science of Usool, unknown 
to European nations. The advantages of this science 
in the study of jurisprudence, and the execution of 
the Mohammedan laws, is incalculable. It prevents 
the complication of the law, by analyzing every new 
and ambiguous case which may arise, and reducing 
it to certain clear principles, for which the legislator 
has already made a distinct provision. It is in con- 
sequence of Usvol that the Mohammedan law still 
remains so simple, and at the same time so efficient. 
A legislator cannot, of course, foresee and provide 
for every possible case, which, under various cireum- 
stances, may be brought before the tribunal of justice ; 
but, according to Usool, certain principles are laid 
down—or more correctly perhaps, certain outlines, 
both in the criminal and civil codes, marked out ; 
and in consequence, let a case, however strange or 
novel, be brought forward, by an appeal to the prin- 
ciples of Usool all perplexities are avoided, and all 
the trouble of making a new law is saved. We 
would devote more space to the description of this 
unerring guide of the Mohammedan law, had not 
other subjects compelled us already to dwell on the 
history of Persian literature more than was our ori- 
ginal intention. 

We now return to the Kajar dynasty, the present 
Teigning family of the kingdom of Persia. What- 
ever may have been the feelings and the inten- 
tion of Auka Mohammed Khan, with regard to 
the literature of his newly-acquired dominions, it is 
certain that the learned men of Persia did not pro- 
perly solicit the patronage and protection of their 
stern and inflexible monarch. There was a severe 
struggle at first between the independent power of a 
despotic king, and the importance and influence of 
the Mullas, who possessed at that time great au- 








thority over the minds and actions of the people; 
but, although the latter were in the end triumphant, 
yet as the king held the real patronage and complete 
command over the revenues, this victory of the 
ministers of religion did not serve much to advance 
the cause of literature. The agreement with Nadir 
Shah, respecting the Mon-koofat, or the literary and 
ecclesiastical funds of the country, had served the 
purpose of that ambitious monarch, inasmuch as it 
rendered the Mullas completely dependent on him, 
and thereby diminished their influence over his sub- 
jects. On the death of Nadir, when the country again 
became involved in anarchy, the stipulated pensions 
were gradually diminished; until at length the 
Mullas were obliged to seek some other resource for 
their subsistence. They consequently allied them- 
selves more closely than ever with the people, for 
on them was now their sole dependence, and, by 
their own religious zeal, and by appealing to the 
superstitions of the people, and constantly rousing 
their prejudices or their fears, they succeeded in ob- 
taining the most complete ascendancy over the minds 
and feelings of the multitude, and thereby obtained 
so formidable a power, that they have ever since set 
at defiance the authority of their despotic kings, who, 
whether willing or unwilling, are compelled to court 
their friendship, and solicit their blessing ; and take 
extreme care not to encroach on any of the rights 
and privileges of the Mullas, or to incur the danger 
of their denunciations, by pressing too hard on the 
people whose cause the ministers of religion never 
fail to espouse. Auka Mohammed Khan, at the 
commencement of his career, had once the rashness 
to try his strength against the influence of this most 
powerful body, but no man ever more bitterly re- 
pented of an imprudent step, than the Persian 
monarch did in this instance. While at Ker- 
manshai, a collector of the revenue, who had em- 
bezzled a large sum of money, fled from the officers 
of justice, and took refuge in the house of Auka 
Mohammed Aly, the Mojtahed (or chief Mulla) of 
the city. The king demanded the man: but the 
Mulla would not surrender him, although he declared 
himself willing to hear and decide the case, if the 
King would send his Vakeel (or Counse?) thither. The 
proud monarch would not be dictated to, and the 
scrupulous priest would not abate a jot of his privi- 
lege. The king at length became enraged, and 
directed his officers to proceed in a body and drag 
the man out of his sanctuary. The exasperated 
Mojtahed immediately proceeded from his house to 
the great mosque, bidding the people follow him 
there, for the Mohammedan religion was endangered 
by an infidel usurper. In less than two hours the 
news spread throughout the city and the camp, and 
an immense multitude were assembled in the great 
Jamea: the Mojtahed then ascended the pulpit, and 
there denounced Mohammed Khan as an unbeliever, 
on whom in a most solemn manner he pronounced 
sentence of excommunication, and exhorted the 
Faithful, in the words of the prophet, to revolt against 
an infidel king, who himself had revolted against 
religion. The shops, and even the mosques, were 
forthwith closed ; all business was suspended ; and 
denunciations against the king were uttered by all 
classes of his subjects. His soldiers everywhere 
identified themselves with the people ; and his nobles 
and courtiers would have deserted him, had he not 
accepted the only alternative they suggested, and 
with a sword hung about his neck, and with the 
Koran in his hand, the absolute monarch of all Persia, 
in the presence of thousands of his subjects, knelt 
down before the head of the Mohammedan religion, 
and implored his mercy ina flood of tears! “ Rise,” 
said the exulting prelate; “ if thou comest in this 
manner like a repentant child, it is my duty to 
forgive thee, and pray that God may forgive thee 
too. Be virtuous, and fear not, thou art the King 
of Persia, and the defender of the faith.” The 
Mojtahed had only to ascend the pulpit once 
more, and to announce his satisfaction at the king’s 
conduct, when the people gradually retired, and in 
a few hours order was entirely restored. 

Fatah-Aly Shah, who succeeded his uncle about 
forty years ago, and died two years since, was a mild 
and humane man. He had received an excellent 
education, and possessed some literary accomplish- 
ments; was a tolerable poet, and fond of the 
society of the learned, whom he generously patro- 
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nized. He respected the Mullas, not so much from 
fear of their influence, as a conscientious reverence 
which he bore for religion, and the great love which 
he had for literature. He increased the ecclesi- 
astical pensions, and restored the college lands, 
as far as this could be done without injustice. 
Several colleges were built at Tehran during his 
reign, one by himself, and others by his nobles and 
relations, amongst whom was his excellent mother. 
The Shah often visited the colleges on foot, with 
few attendants, and held kind and affable discourse 
with thestudents,among whom he distributed money, 
encouraging those who best pleased him with a larger 
share of his bounty. Several respectable poets were 
ranked among his first courtiers, and many of his 
ministers and nobles were men of genius and learn- 
ing. 

From the beginning of the present century, Persian 
literature had been decidedly on the advance, or, in 
other words, gradually recovering from the severe 
afflictions of the preceding century. Its features 
are daily becoming more interesting, and, as the 
country remains, and is likely to remain, tranquil, the 
spirit of learning is everywhere reviving and reani- 
mating the native genius ; and learning itself receives 
continued accessions from the very reputation of its 
successful cultivators. A spirit of intellectual refine- 
ment is again beginning to influence society, and a 
general thirst for knowledge prevails among the Per- 
sians of the present generation. Numerous instances 
have fallen under our own observation, where men 
in the humbler classes, whose education had been 
neglected in early life, have at the age of twenty, 
and even forty, zealously and industriously set them- 
selves to work to acquire knowledge; we have seen 
many such men, who have not only become masters 
of their own language, but respectable Arabic scho- 
lars, and, afterwards aspired to the higher branches 
of literature, and taken honourable rank among men 
of distinguished genius and erudition. 

With the exception of some few of the lowest 
peasantry and actual paupers, there is now scarcely 
a mechanic or labourer who does not send his chil- 
dren—especially the boys—to séme place of educa- 
tion: it is melancholy, however, to observe, that the 
system of instruction in the preparatory schools is so 
bad, that many of the pupils, after four or five years 
of tuition, are unable either to read or write. A mis- 
taken zeal for religion is the cause of this. The 
children are first taught the Arabic alphabet, and 
are then required to read the Koran, in its original 
language ; until they can do this fluently (of course 
without understanding a syllable), no attempt is 
made to teach them a single word of their own 
language. From this point, however, the system of 
tuition is tolerably good: those whose parents 
can afford to keep them longer at school, and those 
intended for the university, now make a rapid pro- 
gress, and three years on the average are sufficient 
to render one of these youths a respectable Persian 
scholar ; after which, and not till then, the Arabian 
language is systematically and grammatically taught, 
and then a young man for the first time begins 
gradually to comprehend the meaning of the Koran, 
The absurdity and mischievous effects of this system 
are daily becoming more and more obvious, and it 
is not now so much insisted on as formerly. 

Another event, which must necessarily have im- 
portant consequences on literature, is the introduc- 
tion and establishment of the printing press. For 
this inestimable benefit the people of Persia are in- 
debted to the munificence of their late sovereign, 
and the patriotism of a private gentleman of Tabriz, 
who spent some years in Russia in the study of the 
art of printing. The first press was established at 
Tabriz, about eighteen years ago; six years later, 
another, on a much larger scale, was set up at Tehran; 
and a third is about to be, or perhaps is already, 
established at Ispahan. The books which have been 
hitherto printed are chiefly elementary school books, 
and works on theology and law. 

A third circumstance, not perhaps of so much 
importance, but sufficient to show the beneficial 
changes which are in progress in Persia, and the 
improving taste of the present generation, is, that 
girls are now much better instructed than formerly, 
and a father does not fear, in defiance of the Imams, 
to allow his daughter to learn to write, which these 
leaders of the faithful have strictly prohibited. 
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They would indeed have forbidden women even 
to open a book, had it not been for the clear and 
unequivocal directions of the Prophet himself, 
who exhorts all his followers, without distinction 
of sex or caste, to acquire knowledge, and particu- 
larly to study the holy Koran. The good effects of 
the education of women are becoming more appa- 
rent every year; they, at least the greater number 
of them, will not now consent, as formerly, to be 
married to men, whose faces even they have not been 
permitted to see, and they hold it no breach of filial 
duty to say nay upon such occasions. 

It may perhaps be interesting to the English 
reader if we here briefly describe the prevailing 
forms observed on these occasions—the more so, as 
the change not only originates in, and is proof of, 
the superior information now possessed by the Per- 
sian women, but must itself have important conse- 
quences. When the parents of a youth consider 
themselves in a condition to maintain a daughter-in- 
law, they resolve accordingly ; the youth is seldom 
consulted. The next step is to fix on a family with 
whom, from parity of rank and circumstances, a 
connexion might, with propriety, be formed ; and, 
having obtained the consent of the parents to give 
their daughter in marriage, the nearest female rela- 
tions of the intended bridegroom call at the house, 
and have some conferences with the female guar- 
dians of the young lady. By the manner and the 
form of the call, the object of the visit is always un- 
derstood, and the black-eyed antelope herself inva- 
riably steals away, and never appears before the 
Dallalas (mediators) until the whole affair, so far 
as the family arrangements are concerned, is nearly 
concluded. This was formerly (and is still, to some 
extent) the point, on arriving at which, the two 
families forthwith decide on the marriage of the 
young couple ; but the new fashion is, to allow the 
intended bride and bridegroom to have some inter- 
views, and to encourage them to declare their own 
inclinations on the subject after they have become 
known to each other, and the fair one is first con- 
sulted. A day is then appointed for this purpose, and 
the meeting generally takes place in some public 
gardens, in a mosque, in the Bokah (the sanctuary) 
of some saint, or in some similar place. A party 
of ladies, consisting of the members of both families, 
accompany the young Hoory (veiled of course, but 
so veiled that she can see very clearly) to the ap- 
pointed spot, where they meet the young man, who 
is also in company with one or more of his intimate 
friends. The youth is pointed out to the lady at 
some convenient distance, and she then declares her 
opinion of him: ifthisbe unfavourable, sheisgenerally 
candid and resolute ; ifotherwise, she usually blushes, 
looks down, and remains silent. The young man’s 
chance comes next, and he is first introduced to the 
fair one at her house, and, on the first occasion, 
among her female relations. The lady still appears 
in a veil, but she generally contrives to drop some- 
thing—her handkerchief, her bracelet, a ring, or 
some such trifle—which she pretends to look for. 
Her veil, which is loosely pinned for the occasion, 
then falls off, and the anxious gallant is blessed with 
the auspicious sight of her. Then comes the day of 
Sheereeny Khoran, or sweetmeat-eating, which is 
a day of joviality, followed by the Angushtar-Baran, 
or the ring-wearing day, which precedes the marriage 
day from one to six months or more, during which 
period Namzad-Bazy, or courtship, is occasionally 
allowed. The male members of both families wink 
at these innovations, pretending not to know of 
them ; and it is but justice to observe, that they al- 
ways contrive to keep out of the way. 

In every city and respectable town in Persia, ac- 
cording to the importance and population of the 
place, there are one or more colleges, great or 
small. The smallest of them can accommodate 
from fifteen to forty in-dwellers, and the larger ones 
from forty to two hundred and fifty. Some of these 
colleges are tolerably well endowed, some very 
poorly, and others have no certain income. But they 
were all originally founded by kings and grandees, 
or wealthy individuals, who, at the time, provided 
ample funds for the maintenance of as many scho- 
lars as the building could hold; and this consider- 
ation always regulated the founder's decision as to 
the size and extent of the building, for (as we have 

‘already stated) a student never pays either for 
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rooms or instruction, and many of them are sup- | 


ported by the college, if it has any income, other- | 
wise the poorer scholars earn their bread by copy- 
ing manuscripts, by taking private pupils, by fasting 
and praying for hire for the wealthy dead, or they 
depend on the spontaneous charity of the people, 
or the king’s pensions. 

Ispahan contains the largest and the most impor- 
tant university in Persia. There is another at 
Shiraz, and a third at Mashid, the capital of Kho- 
rasan. In each of these the Arabic language and 
literature, to a greater or less extent, and the Mo- 
hammedan laws, and theology, are studied; but 
each place is celebrated for some predominant 
branch or branches of learning. Accordingly, Mashid 
is considered as the seat of natural philosophy, but, 
in truth, we must acknowledge that very little is 
taught there. In mathematics, the students scarcely 
ever go beyond the elements of Euclid and the Alma- 
jesty. The Ptolemaic system of astronomy is also 
studied to a limited extent, and the belief in astro- 
logy is as strong as ever; this keeps the credulous in 
constant practice in algebra, which they understand 
tolerably well. Of geography, they literally know 
nothing. Ispahan is the great school for metaphysics 
and philosophy ; and the students do not waste their 
time, so far as these sciences are concerned, which, 
in conjunction with logic and Usool, they cultivate 
to singular perfection. The city contains about 
thirty inhabited colleges, some of them very large 
and flourishing, and the number of masters and stu- 
dents in and out of college may altogether amount 
to six or seven thousand. At Shiraz, there is a 
curious mixture both of men and studies. There 
are to be found the high orthodox theologians, or 
the Akbaries, who consider every branch of literature, 
excepting Fikah and Hadith (the law and traditions), 
as nought; and whoever wastes his life in any other 
pursuit incurs the denunciations of the holy Imams 
already recorded against such infidels. There, too, 
are the Hakeemi-Usoolies, or religious philosophers, 
who, although they consider the study of the law to 
be the most important, yet, according to the clear 
declaration of the Prophet himself, that “ the know- 
ledge of anything is better than being ignorant of it,” 
do not think it wrong to study the Usool and meta- 
phyics. Again, there are the Soofies, who are divided 
into two great branches; the Soofy-Motasharria, or 
the orthodox Soofies, who admit (rather reluctantly) 
the mission of the Prophet, but not directly from 
above: their belief is, that he himself was a Soofy, 
inspired by the divine spirit to guide the vulgar and 
to organize society ; but they do not consider them- 
selves bound to obey his precepts as they stand in 
the Koran, some of which they metaphorically ex- 
plain, and act accordingly ; not believing, for in- 
stance, that an occasional glass of Shiraz wine, or 
food which is not injurious to the health, can hurt 
anyone. The others are termed Soofy-Motlacks, or 
abstract philosophers, who look upon the Koran as 
a fine specimen of Arabic composition, but do not 
entertain any particular reverence for its revealer. 
The Soofies are, on the whole, the most rational, 
and by far the most intelligent among the Persian 
litterati: they do not hesitate to study any subject, 
nor to discuss any point, whether intellectual or 
moral, with any rational being, whether infidel or 
Moslem. There are, and have always been, more 
sound and learned men among the Soofies than 
among any orthodox class of the educated men in 
Persia; and, however misrepresented and calum- 
niated by their enemies, the superstitious Moham- 
medans, their morality is beyond question. 

Besides these three principal universities, there is 
another, not exactly situated in Persia, which fur- 
nishes the Persian colleges and Persian societies 
with many highly orthodox Mullas. It is at Kar- 
bala, in Mesopotamia, a place situated on the banks 
of the Farat, or Euphrates. This was originally an 
almost desert tract of land, but, having been made 
the burial-place of Hossyne, the third Imam of the 
Shiahs—who was murdered by Yazeed, or rather 
fell in a battle with one of the generals of the 
Damascus chief—it became the resort of the pil- 
grims of the Shiah sects, who repaired thither from 
all parts of Persia, India, and Arabia ; and it is now 
a large town of some importance and extensive 
population. It is a university for the study of law 
and theology, and the students are chiefly Arabs and 


Persians. The Arch-Mojtahed of all Persia gene 
rally resides there as head of the university, ang 
thence sends his Resalas, or religious mandates, ty 
all parts of the kingdom, together with numeroy 
disciples, whose high Mohammedanism and Kho). 
ky-Damagh (dryness of the brains, as the So 
term it) baffleall description. What we stated eg, 
cerning the superstition and bigotry of the leamej 
Arabs of the present century, is principally, if 
not wholly, applicable to those Persian Fakihas 
(theologians) who come from the school of Ky. 
bala, and, with few exceptions, are all of the same 
stamp as the Arabian Majd-ud-deen—the pilgrin 
whose piety cost him his life. But Soofism is gain. 
ing ground in Persia, and these Khoshk- 

are not so much feared, nor are the Soofies so much 
abused or persecuted, as formerly. The 
number of the literary men of Shiraz are Soofie, 
who scarcely disguise their principles, and yet ar 
rarely molested or interfered with by the orthodox, 
A Soofy doctor may now sit in his Divan Khanah 
(outer apartment), with his pupils around him, 
without fear of being assailed by the Mulla mob, 
persecuted by the Fakihs, or bastinadoed to death, 
as he probably would have been some twenty year 
ago. 

The system of instruction, the modes of study, 
and the habits of the students in the Persian col. 
leges, are excellent. Every college has a superior, 
who, with one or two assistants, presides over its dis 
cipline, and looks after its property—if it have any, 
There are no formal degrees conferred (excepting 
on the immediate ministers of religion), nor any 
professorship founded ; neither has any one the ex. 
clusive right to preside over particular departments 
of instruction. The lectures are all public,and opento 
every person who may choose toattend them. Anybody 
may be a professor, and give lectures, but the num- 
ber of his pupils will, of course, depend on hisability, 
There is no emolument attached to a professorship, 
nor do the scholars pay anything for instruction 
public fame and public honour are the only rewards, 
Lectures are going on every day in the week, except 
Mondays and Fridays, from morning till night, and 
it is very common to see a Talabah (scholar) coming 
out of one lecture-room (wherein he was one of the 
auditors) and hastening to another—perhaps in an- 
other college—to meet a class of students waiting to 
be instructed by him; while, in like manner, some 
belonging to his own class may be themselves little 
lecturers. The benefit of this custom is, that stu- 
dents of every capacity and standing are sure of 
finding a course of lectures provided for them, high 
or low enough to suit their understanding and their 
degree of knowledge. Again, each class, on leaving 
the professor’s lecture, usually retires to another 
room, where the lesson is once again gone over. The 
scholars generally take it in turn to repeat the lec- 
ture, but sometimes they nominate one who has a 
high reputation among them, and he is expected to 
repeat the whole lecture, so far as possible, exactly as 
they had heard it from the professor. Ifhe commitsa 
mistake, he is corrected by one or other of his fellow 
students, who listen attentively for the purpose, and 
are proud of detecting him. They engage, too, m 
sharp disputations on any points of difference which 
may chance to arise. F 

This practice, called “Mothakarah,” or repetition, 
is productive of great benefit; it sharpens the un 
derstandings of the students, keeps their reasoning 
faculties in constant exercise, and renders theit 
habits sociable and sympathetic. There is, indeed, 
a degree of good fellowship and kind feeling prevail- 
ing among the inhabitants of these colleges, not to 
be met with among any other fraternity or in any 
other country. All things are held in common 
among them; their books, their food, their money, 
and their bodily service, are, at all times, and cheer- 
fully, at the disposal of their fellows. It is no breach 
of etiquette to walk into a neighbour's room when 
he is at his meals, or to ask him freely for anything 
he may possess. During the day-time the colleges 
are noisy and boisterous with the uproarious Motha- 
karahs of these unwearied disputants. The Keel- 
kali Madrasah, or turbulence of a college, i8 pre 
verbial in the East, and often alluded to by the Per 
sian poets. At night silence reigns over the whole 
of these institutions, and their inhabitants are er: 
in private study and reflection, The Talabah ar 
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rin game gher and frugal in their habits; after a scanty repast 
rsity, ang I ofbread and fruit, or rice and milk (meat very rarely 
ndates, ty IM axcepting in winter), they retire early to rest for a few 
NUMeroyy MM jours, and about two o’clock in the morning, or even 
1d Khosh. [ qrlier, they again rise to hard study, and a fellow col- 
1€ Soofieg “an must not disturb his friend in his Motaliah 
tated con, (alent reading), and Mokashifah (meditations). 
1¢ leamed MH About an hour or more before sunrise, and after the 
sipally, if § yoming Namaz (prayer), and reading of a few 
| Fakihas of the Koran, the Talabah proceed to the 
| of Kar f jetures; and all is bustle and activity again. It is 
the same J carious (particularly at Ispahan, which is a very 
© pilgrim luge city, and where the colleges are widely sepa- 
M is gain. I ted), tosee so early in the morning, when the shop- 
D: keepers are but just beginning to open their doors, 
}80 much [i and the people to appear in the streets, numerous 
© greater Im focks of these white-turban wearers hurrying in all 
© Soofies, {M directions in groups of thirty or forty, and discussing 
1 yet am [wd disputing as they proceed to Dars (lecture). 
orthoday, Their courses of study, as has been partly de- 
Kbanah gribed, comprise Arabic and Persian literature, 
nd. him, gic, metaphysies, moral philosophy, theology, law, 
illa mob, Usol, and Tafseer (commentaries on the Koran), 
to death, il of which subjects they study thoroughly. Their 
nty years knowledge of mathematics is very limited; with 
of study wtural philosophy in general, they are but imper- 
¥, Mictly acquainted; and of geography and geology 
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they know little or nothing: in fact, they are rather 
sliterary than a scientific people. Their knowledge 
history, which is confined to that of Asia and 
sme parts of Africa, might be much extended, if 
their elementary works on the subject were im- 
poved. The Arabian and Persian historians have 
witten numberless, and many able and elaborate 
wrks, but they seem not to have understood how 
todigest their materials so as to present the more im- 
portant facts, without inflicting on the student all 
the perplexing difficulties, which serve only to be- 
wilder him. 


Poetry has been in all ages, and is still, a favourite 
fursuit of the gifted in Persia, who certainly excel 
inthis delightful branch of literature, and cultivate 
itwith an ardour and fondness peculiar to their 
ution: such is indeed the exquisite perfection of their 
umirable language, and its uncommon copiousness, 
that it may be justly termed the mother-tongue of 
petry. Rousseau observes :—“ The modern inhabi- 
tts of Persia may be justly said to be a race of people 
tho ‘lisp in numbers ;’ the cultivation of language 
ting with them a matter of great importance, every 
we endeavouring to improve it according to the best 
i his ability. Their vast variety of poetical works 
eidently show that they entertained the same idea 
ifthe fascinating power of the muses, as the ancient 
Greeks did of music, and thence they have styled it 
‘lawful magic.’ There is scarcely a species of com- 
paition which the Persian poets have not cultivated 
tith success—from the didactic or moral sentence, 
tothe finished epic or heroic poem—through every 
gadation of Bacchanalian ode, elegiac and amorous 
wet, allegories amusing or instructive, and ro- 
mances founded on history or fable ; compositions 
ireathing all the warmth of a luxuriant soil, and 
idorned with every adventitious grace that the most 
fowery language can bestow. The genius of the 

™m writers far surpasses that of the Greeks or 
Romans ; their taste was undoubtedly inferior, but, in 
wint of invention, they have been excelled—perhaps 
ualled—by none. The Arabic authors are distin- 
gushed for a conciseness of diction, which borders 
wt unfrequently upon obscurity. The Persian 
miters, on the contrary, affect a rhetorical luxu- 
tance, which, to a European, sometimes has the 
pearance of unnecessary redundance. If to these 
lading distinctions, we add a peculiarity of imagery, 
metaphor, of allusion, derived from the difference 
of government, of manner, of temperament, and of 
uch natural objects as distinguish Asia from Europe, 
¥e shall see, at one view, the great points of vari- 
tton between the writers of the eastern and western 
farts of the globe. Amongst the oriental historians, 
osophers, rhetoricians, and poets, many will be 
ind, who would do honour to any age or people ; 
Vhilst their romances, their tales, and their fables, 
“and upon a ground, which the power of Europeans 
have never yet been able to reach.” 


The history of Persian poetry, which has always 
the most distinguished branch of oriental 
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literature, is in itself a very extensive, and, perhaps, 
interesting subject ; but it would lead us into details 
not perhaps quite consistent with, or proportionate 
to, the slight sketch here given of general literature, 
and which, it is presumed, will be found sufficient 
for the information of the English public. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
Paris, 2lst Feb. 

From your zealous advocacy of this important 
subject, it strikes me that you might like to have an 
abstract of the Report. The Commission, as you 
are probably aware, consisted of Villemain, presi- 
dent, Arago, Victor Hugo, Letrone, Rossi, Lenor- 
mant, Thénard, Dubois, Dumont, A. Didot, Gos- 

selin, Hachette, H. Royer Collard, and Cavé. 


Report of the Commission charged with examining 
the question relative to the foreign contrefacon, 
or spurious editions of French works. 


“ Monsieur le Ministre —The Commission formed 
according to your order of October last, to examine 
into the above subject, has collected facts and docu- 
ments; and after prolonged discussion, has come to 
several resolutions, which it begs to submit to the at- 
tention of the government. Even before its labours 
were terminated, the Commission could judge of the 
salutary effect produced even by the knowledge that 
they were so engaged, and about to affix censure on 
an abuse daily increasing and unrepressed. A nu- 
merous committee of English writers has met, with 
a similar intention, and has drawn up a request to 
the American Congress, ‘to obtain a reciprocal gua- 
rantee of literary property in the two countries.’ 
The abuse of spurious editions, which militates 
against the interest of English authors in America, 
is more actively employed in Europe to the detri- 
ment of French writers. Everything has tended to 
render the spoliation as easy as it is lucrative. Esta- 
blishments for producing spurious editions have been 
made beyond the frontier. The low price, rendered 
possible by their having ta pay merely the expense 
of the materials of printing, has allowed them to 
supply all the markets in Europe ; and, by means 
of the transit laws, these Belgian editions traverse 
our territory to reach their markets, The registers of 
the Customs prove the increase of this trade. Al- 
though spurious or foreign editions are prohibited, 
nevertheless they are enabled to enter the country, 
owing to the law, which permits the return (rentrée) 
of books printed in France formerly exported.” 

The report then enumerates the pernicious results 
to authors, booksellers, and literature in general, of 
this successful contraband trade. This need not be 
dwelt on; it has been already fully exposed in the 
Athenaeum. 

Itthen proceeds—*“ Some members of this Commis- 
sion thought that spurious editions of scientific and 
literary works being, even as between nation and na- 
tion, an immoral act,anda fraudulent traffic, it should 
no longer be tolerated amongst us, and that we ought 
to take on ourselves immediately, by an absolute 
prohibition, the defence of foreign interest and the 
honour of a noble example, at the risk even of not 
meeting with a return. France would thus do for 
foreign copyright what she did in the case of the 
droit d’aubaine—abolish the injustice in her own ter- 
ritories, without securing equal advantages in foreign 
countries for her own people: and, in fact, such a 
measure in France could only apply to English lite- 
rature. But the majority of the Commission was op- 
posed to this vain generosity, preferring to offer reci- 
procity, and make it a condition of granting protec- 
tion, that it should be also extended to us. The 
Commission, therefore, is of opinion, that either in 
addition to the projected law on literary property, or 
by a special disposition, it should be enacted, that 
all works, foreign or French, published abroad for 
the first time, should not be allowed to be reprinted 
during the lifetime of the author, or a term regulated 
by law, without his consent, or that of the person to 
whom he ceded his rights. 

“In proposing this, the Commission is aware that it 
would be disadvantageous to France if the recipro- 
city was thus limited ; for it is not in. printing spu- 
rious editions of French works, but in buying them, 
that the English bookselling trade does injury to 
the French, To prohibit the re-publication of 
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English modern books in France, is to do injury 
to many persons settled in France, and to give great 
advantage to English literary property, for which 
the French would find no compensation in a similar 
law promulgated in England. The very unequal 
price of printing and its materials, in the two coun- 
tries, explains the difference. The English cannot 
gain by issuing spurious editions, but they gain by 
buying them of the Belgians. It is, therefore, from 
the English Customs that compensation is to be 
sought. It would be advisable to stipulate for a law 
or order, that no edition of modern French works 
should be received into England but the genuine 
French edition. This alone would deprive the Bel- 
gian spoliators of their chief market, and the English 
publishers would find compensation, not only in the 
prohibition to re-publish English works in France 
without consent of the author, but in the shutting of 
French ports against American editions of English 
works, 

“It is by alike negotiationand administrative mea- 
sures, that a useful protection to French literary 
interests is to be procured in the numerous states of 
North Germany, where our books are so much in 
request. These States might grant reciprocity in this 
respect, especially as many German authors have 
suffered from reprints of their works in our great 
frontier towns. 

“The measures above indicated depend on the 
consent of foreign powers and the chance of nego- 
tiation ; but there are others which regard the French 
territory alone, which might be immediately put in 
execution.” 

The latter recommendations have exclusive refer- 
ence to internal regulations and the law of transit, 
and would therefore have no interest for your read- 
ers; and the commission concludes with a résumé in 
the form of special conclusions, which it is needless 
to repeat, 








ETRUSCAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


Signor Campanari’s Exhibition, at No. 121, Pall 
Mall, has awakened much interest among connois- 
seurs and scholars: his “ Brief Description” is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Rogers, and a tract, relative to the same 
subject, may be looked for shortly, we believe, from 
the Instituto Archeologico of Rome, presided over by 
the learned Prussian minister Bunsen : we shall ven- 
ture a subsidiary notice. About the Etruscans, little 
isknown at present, and still less about their civilizers, 
the Pelasgians, that mysterious people, who seem to 
render vagrancy respectable, as the disseminators of 
Art and national edification throughout so many 
countries, which, in return for all their benefits, suc- 
cessively outlawed or oppressed, and at length extin- 
guished them. It is no simple thing for unbookish 
readers to elicit from the very profound, but most 
perplexed dissertations of Niebuhr, which he calls a 
* History of Rome,’ whether the Pelasgian immigra- 
tion into Umbria was more probably a branch of 
the great movement along Peloponnesus, Attica, and 
across Thessaly, or a stream out of some source 
original to both: but this much would appear cer- 
tain, that the Cyclopean structures in Greece and 
Italy is a creation of the Wanderers, from which the 
stupendous Etruscan Walls on both sides of the 
Tiber, as also the Tarquinian Cloace, and the old 
Roman road-pavement, are derivatives. That they 
were celebrated architects is plain, from the Athe- 
nians employing them to wall the Acropolis. To the 
Pelasgi was likewise due, we apprehend, the com- 
mencement, and, by means of their continued rela- 
tions with improving Greece, the refinement of 
Etruscan statuary and sculpture, unless we decorate 
with these names the shapeless productions which 
every barbarous people can scoop out for the pur- 
poses of adoration or adornment. Again, it is pretty 
certain that the Etruscans (properly the Rasena, as 
the Etrusci are identical with the Turini or Tyrrheni 
—i.e. the Pelasgians,) were an inundation from the 
North, down the Reetian hills, and supplanted the 
Pelasgi, succeeding to their conquests, at least from 
the Arno to the Liris, their primitive Greek mytho- 
logy, and their arts. Hence the similitude, however 
bizarre, between the subjects and style of early 
Etruscan vase-painting and Grecian. Tarquinii, 
from whence and whereabouts the present antiquities 
come, was a Pelasgic town: Demaratus, the Corin- 
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thian potter, typifies its connexion with Greece ; and 
we can understand how his descendants, the Tarquin 
monarchs, should have bestowed on Rome her Capi- 
toline Temple, Cloace, and ultimately the colossal 
wall of Nerva’s Forum, by the union of Pelasgian 
and Etruscan genius. As the Cloaca, indeed, is 
arched, this work, we suggest, may be pure Etruscan 
invention, though preserving the huge Pelasgic style, 
unless the arch have dropped out of Greek edification 
since the Pelasgi removed from Attica,—or removed 
along with them.* Volsinii (i.e. “ city of artists”), 
the present Bolsena, contributed, we are told by 
Pliny, no less than 2000 statues to the embellish- 
ment of Rome ever betraying her robber-birth by 
universal depredation. Indeed, so artistic a people 
were the ancient as well as middle-age Tuscans, that 
Guarnacci maintains Etruria to have been the cradle 
of European Art, and Greece only the nurseling. 
Winckelman holds somewhat the same opinion ; 
but perhaps the fact is, that among both people, as 
well as the Egyptians, there was more synchrony of 
art than critics imagine: its similitude among all 
three woulc be explained by the similarity of needs, 
and the traffic, however coy, between the two former 
and the latter across that “ ocean-stream” the Medi- 
terranean. 

We have jotted down the above summary, not, of 
course, for the “ connoisseurs and scholars,” but for 
the uninitiated, who might else have come to the 
subject with their school-book impressions about the 
barbarianism of all beyond the times of Pericles and 
the Emperors, or at least of classic Athens and 
Rome. A visit to the fac-simile sepulchres of Cor- 
neto, in Pall Mall, will perhaps be now more inter- 
esting and intelligible to the public in general. 
Though by no means as sublime as the “ Tombs of 
the Kings,” they are the best substitute, and will 
serve to illuminate us upon those Egyptian mau- 
solea adorned in a parallel manner. They consist 
of four small rooms, all containing sarcophagi, but 
two furnished besides with various Etruscan chattels, 
hung as they were found, and two embellished with 
Etruscan frescos. On all the sarcophagi, except one 
which has no lid,are recumbent statues, cut out of the 
live rock that forms the real sepulchres—a species 
of tufo. One of these statues is considerably less 
antique than the others, and brings to mind those 
of our own monumental kings, by its familiar dispo- 
sition of costume, and cathedral air of repose. Much 
rude attempt at ideal beauty distinguishes some of 
the other figures, but they are less finished, and 
more dilapidated. We should conjecture, that all 
belong to the third or last period of Etruscan art— 
perhaps not much before the Luna quarries were 
opened, from which Mamurra, in Julius Czsar’s 
time, was able to procure marble columns for his 
house at Rome. The style of draping and design 
leads us to this conjecture. We should observe, 
however, that the inscriptions read from right to left, 
which is considered a mark of extreme antiquity ; 
while, on the other hand, one of them specifies a 
number by /etéers, instead of what are called Roman 
numerals, which the more ancient Etruscans disco- 
vered, and, we believe, always used. But perhaps 
Lanzi’s translation is a mere vision, for to three words 
we fear must be reduced all existing knowledge of 
Etruscan, and so our objection would be annihilated. 
Apart from this, it strikes us that the statues and 
bas-reliefs are less antique than the paintings, which 

iscrepancy we cannot explain, unless on the hy- 
pothesis that the latter are prescriptional forms ;— 
these, with a recent fulness of outline, have, in cos- 
tume and attitude, a character as remote as the 
Egyptian ; while those seem to advance into the 
times of good classical sculpture. 

A fifth room is a little too exactingly set apart 
for the “Grecian Antiquities,” which consist of 
works found in Etruria, like the former, only (with 
one exception) much more modern. We recommend 
to the proprietor a less politico-economical distribu- 
tion of his curiosities. Some few vases, and the copy 
of a late fresco, neither Greek nor Etruscan, are 
not sufficient to justify a double Exhibition, and a 
double demand upon the public. 





* At Mycenz,.once a Pelasgic settlement, there is a 
well-known remain of circular stone-work. 


—— 





AURORA BOREALIS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Belfast, February 20, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—On Saturday night last (the 18th inst.) there 
was as beautiful a display of the Aurora Borealis witnessed 
here as I ever had an opportunity of beholding. About 
five minutes ten o’clock, rp. m., | was told by one of 
my children that there was a great arch of fire in the sky. 
It is highly probable that it existed for a considerable time 
before this. Upon going into the open air I beheld a 
most magnificent spectacle: a splendid arch of crimson or 
fiery red light almost pletely sp d the b * 
rising up from the extreme verge of the eastern horizon, 
passing across the moon, which was shining brightly, and as 
yet wanting more than an hour of coming to the meridian, 
then ing across the upper or northern stars of Orion, 
including those of the Belt, and the bright stars a and y, 
and passing on towards the west, it ended abruptly before 
it reached the hills, which bound our horizon on the west. 
Probably it did not reach within 20° of them ; its breadth 
appeared pretty uniform about 8° or 10°; but as I had only 
lately recovered from an attack of influenza, I was unwill- 
ing to expose myself to the night air, which was very cold, 
a sufficient time to measure it exactly with a sextant: 
about one-third of its breadth lay at first on the north side 
of the moon, the remaining two-thirds on the south side. 
Upon going round the house so as to gain a view of the 
horizon towards the north and east, | now observed that a 
portion of a similar arch branched off from a place some- 
what to the eastward of the moon’s place towards the 
north-east, in such a way that the eastern branch of the 
principal arch and this collateral arch formed an angle, 
midway between the legs of which appeared the bright 
star of Bootes, Arcturus ; this collateral arch passed over 
the stars 4, «, ¢, 9), of the Great Bear (the handle of the 
Plough). I am sorry I was not more precise in noting the 
spot from which the divergence took place. At about a 
quarter past ten o’clock, the western branch of the arch 
had moved somewhat to the north of its former position ; it 
now passed across to the north of Orion, so as to occupy 
the space between that constellation and Aldebaran, the 
bright star in the Bull; I think also it had come entirely 
to the north side of the moon, but, upon endeavouring to 
recollect, I find I cannot be quite certain of this ; it had also 
slightly changed its appearance; it had narrowed slightly, 
and b more pact, its southern edge being more 
rectilineal ; at its highest point it was slightly interrupted, 
and the colour of the upper part of the southern edge had 
become whitish, being now of a colour between cream 
and crimson. About twenty minutes past ten a very inter- 
esting phenomenon took place; small flocculent patches 
of white cloud began to form on the clear sky to the 
south-west, and move across towards the E.N.E. These, 
as any of them passed across the moon, scarcely ob- 
scured her light, but they caused a ring of irridescent 
light to surround her; some of them, as Rn d over 
the bright stars of Orion, hid them ; but other thinner ones 
did not quite obscure them. All of them, however, hid that 
part of the auroral arch over which they passed ; the denser 
parts assuming a peculiar steamy white appearance as 
they crossed it; but through the thinner parts of these clouds 
a very faint blush of the crimson auroral light was discerni- 
ble. From the entire appearance of the heavens, I have no 
doubt that the region of the auroral light was considerably 
higher than the region of these clouds, they being one of 
the modifications of the Cirro-cumulus of Howard. The sky 
soon after this became quite clear, except a few scattered 
white clouds on the extreme verge of the horizon. The north- 
east branch of the Aurora was the first to fade away ;—this 
was obviously taking place about half-past ten:—the crim- 
son light was succeeded by a faint white diffused auroral 
light; the crimson light itself appearing faintly, and then 
disappearing several times before its final cessation. Mean- 
time the eastern branch had shifted considerably to the 
S. of E., and had become much more broad and dilated, yet 
still retaining a very fiery appearance. The western branch, 
which had rather separated from the eastern, had also 
become much broader near Orion, and had in gone 
back considerably towards the south ; still, however, passing 
over the constellation Orion, and towards Aldebaran; it 
was at this side that it first faded away, and was nearly 
gone about twenty-five minutes before eleven. In about 
five minutes more the eastern branch had disappeared, as 
far as any distinct form of an arch was concerned: a faint 
reddish tinge, however, continued to play in the sky for 
some time longer. At twelve o'clock there were very 
beautiful streamers of white auroral light shooting up 
towards a point near the zenith; they were most vivid at an 
altitude of about 30° in the west by north, and in the N.E.; 
some of them on the western side were vivid at a consi- 
derably greater elevation. 

Sunday, the 19th, was very stormy, and heavy squally 
showers came on, from a very early hour, from the west. 

We have had three or four instances of this crimson 
auroral light here this winter. On every occasion that it 
appeared the moon was shining; but for the white 
aurora, at twelve o’clock on the 18th, I should have been 
apt to think that the moonbeams were in some way influ- 
ential in causing the colour. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun STEVELLY. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


From the establishment of the London Univer- 
sity (now called University College), and of King’s 
College, we have taken an anxious interest in their 
success, assured that there was abundant room for 
both, and that when the one was successful, the 
other would not be far behind in the race, the thing 
wanting at the outset being a public capable of esti- 





mating the advantages they offered ; for, as to their 
differences in matters of discipline, we hold it wholly 
subordinate to the one important fact, that, at eithe 
sound instruction is offered to our children, an 
brought home te our own doors. It was, therefgy 
with sincere pleasure that we heard the Annual Re. 
port made on Wednesday last by the Council ¢ 
the former to the proprietors. The past year ha 
been, it appears, fertile in events interesting to the 
College. First and foremost has been the attainment 
of one of the principal objects of the founders, the 
creation of an University, at which academical de. 
grees can be obtained without reference to religious 
opinions; therefore it is that the designation of 
the Institution has been changed to that of“ Upj. 
versity College,” and the proprietors have 
a Charter of Incorporation under that title. It ha 
also, during the year, received some important e 
dowments. The following list, including, we believe, 
all the present endowments, was exhibited at the 
meeting :— 

5002. given by the subscribers to the Ricardo Lectures, 


for the purchase and maintenance of a library of Political 
Economy. 

431. 7s. 6d. 34 per cent.; a bequest of 502. by Mr. Clarke, 
of Barnstaple. 

10002. to be recorded as the donation of A Patriot. 

1000/., second donation of A Patriot, “‘ for the benefit 
the Institution, and the promotion of the comfort and know. 
ledge of the greatest number.”’ Lord Brougham to decide 
on the particular appropriation. 

50002. 33 per cent., given by Mrs. Flaherty, placed “at 
the disposal of the Council, out of zeal for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty.” 

5002. given by the Rev. Dr. Fellowes for two “ Clinico 
Medical Gold Medals,” annually to be bestowed on sta 
dents of the College who shall make the best reports and 
observations on the cases in the hospital. The object of this 
endowment is described by the donor to be “ to excite the 
vigilant ion of the students in the hospital to the cases 
before them, and to assist in increasing the number od 
acute, discriminating, and enlightened medical practi. 
tioners.” 





The appropriation of these endowments is not, 
it appears, yet settled, although it has been the 
subject of anxious deliberation. A plan, however, 
is said to be in contemplation, which it is expected 
will prove equally satisfactory to the donors and 
proprietors, and beneficial to the institution. The 
Report of the finances was also highly satisfae- 
tory. The ordinary receipts of the last session 
were stated to exceed the ordinary expenses by up- 
wards of 8007. The total expenses of the session, 
including payments of interest, disbursements in 
part discharge of loans, and other items not liable to 
recur, were less by 257/. than the total ordinary re 
ceipts. The number of collegiate students during 
the session was 565, there being 439 entered to the 
medical, 145 to the general classes, 19 being counted 
in both faculties. The increase beyond the number 
of the preceding year was 46. The Council have 
decided on not rebuilding the Junior School. With 
the money received from the insurance-offices on 
account of its destruction by the fire, they propos, 
and have actually begun, to fit up the Large Room, 
left unfinished between the portico and the south 
wing: this will be a commodious and economical 
arrangement, and will leave, it is calculated, 4 
balance sufficient to defray the expense of fitting up 
the corresponding parts of the edifice on the other 
side of the portico, together with the vestibule 
The whole interior of the building will then be 
complete. 


There appears to have been some misunderstani- 
ing respecting the opening of the British Museum. 
According to the explanation given by Lord Stanley, 
it appears that it is to be open as heretofore, save, @ 
the holiday weeks, when the public is to be admitted 
every day, Saturdays excepted. 

The public are just now so wholly engrossed with 
politics, that the booksellers, we suppose, are 
their still small voice might not be heard amidst the 
clamour, and therefore remain silent: no new W 
of importance has made its appearance since our las, 
nor any fresh announcement. Music is the only 
thing that ventures trustingly forth, relying on 1 
soothing influences, and successfully: but we have 
spoken elsewhere of these matters, and must therefore 
reserve our remaining space for a correspondent, 

a discussion of national or notional importance 
Cooper v, Raci 
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— ° 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
§18,—Allow me to call your attention to the following 
in Mr. Cooper’s new work, entitled, ‘ Recollec- 
Loy’) Europe,’ wherein, vol. ii. p. 109, he states, that 
« Racine, in a most ing scene, makes one of his 
peroic characters offer to wipe off the tears of a heroine, 
jest they should discolour her rouge !” 

Racine’s character as a poet of the highest excellence 
in the estimation of my countrymen, is founded chiefly on 
the severe and classical style of his writings, which are no 
es e for the loftiness ef the ideas therein con- 
ined, a8 well as the purity of diction, than for the jealous 
qe he throughout evinces to exclude every expression 
ghich might not{harmonize with the heroic scale in which 
the characters of his dramatis persone are cast. How, 
therefore, Mr. Cooper could have so far misconstrued any 
pasage of Racine, as to have imagined that so great a 
paster of his art could thus have fallen into the “ bur- 
lesque” (which is evidently his idea), is, | confess, beyond 
ny comprehension. I am by no means certain as to the 
passage to which he refers; if, h , it be, as I imagi 
tat in the drama of ‘ Bérénice,’ where the heroine, on 
the approach of her ungrateful lover, is besought by her 

t to allow her to arrange her dishevelled tresses 
wd disordered apparel, which but too Lge d evinced the 
gief which ee her, | think that the beautiful 
fgurative | guage oO e origi 1 

« Souffrez que de vos pleurs je répare l’outrage,” 

no means warrants the construction which Mr. Cooper 
jas been pleased to infer. 5 

Had any author of less reputation fallen into such an 
er, the fact would have been of less importance, and I 
night not have ventured to trouble you with this letter: 
tut when one of Mr. Cooper’s well-known and acknow- 
edged literary abilities thus casts an aspersion on the 

ic fame of a writer who is looked upon by all French- 

neo as one of the brightest ornaments of our “Parnassus,” 

[cannot refrain, in the absence of others more worthy of 

the task, —e bs wipe off the stigma thus thrown 

the nati taste of my coun e 
” { sxmaie, Se, 
Your most obedient servant, 
I. Brasseur, 
Professor of French Literature in King’s College. 
london, Feb. 21st, 1837. 











BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
sin the Evening.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

WORKS OF ART, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION of 
the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, must be sent to their 
Gallery in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, on Monday the 6th, or 
Tuesday the 7th, of March next. 

T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Report upon a Letter addressed by M. le Baron de 
Humboldt to His Royal Highness the President of 
the Royal Society, and communicated by His Royal 
Highness to the Council. 

fo His Royat Hicuness tue Presipent and 

Councit or THe Rovat Society. 

Previously to offering any opinion on the impor- 
tnt communication on which we have been called 
won to report, we feel that it will be proper to lay 
tefore the Council a full account of the communica- 
ton itself. In this letter M. de Humboldt developes 
iplan for the observation of the Phenomena of 
Terestrial Magnetism worthy of the great and phi- 
lsophic mind whence it has emanated, and one 
fm which may be anticipated the establishment of 
te theory of these phenomena. 

After his return from the equinoctial regions of 
America, M. de Humboldt, in the years 1806 and 
1807, entered upon a careful and minute examination 
the course of the diurnal variation of the needle. 
He was struck, he informs us, in verifying the ordi- 
uty regularity of the nocturnal period, with the 
fequency of perturbations, and, above all, of those 
tillations, exceeding the divisions of his scale, 
Yhich were repeated frequently at the same hours 
fore sunrise. These eccentricities of the needle, of 
Thich a certain periodicity has been confirmed by 
1. Kupffer, appeared to M. de Humboldt to be the 

of a reaction from the interior towards the 
urface of the globe—he ventures to say of “ magnetic 
torms”—which indicated a rapid change of tension. 
that time he was anxious to establish to the 

“st and to the west of the meridian of Berlin, 

Pparatus similar to his own, in order to obtain cor- 

sponding observations made at great distances at 
same hours, but was for a long period prevented 

hutting his plan into execution by the disturbed state 
any and his departure for France. 

The Baron de Humboldt and MM. Arago and 

having, by the co-operation of many zealous 





observers, succeeded in establishing permanent mag- | 
netic stations extending from Paris to China, M. de 
Humboldt solicits, through His Royal Highness the 


the course of the isoclinal, isogonal, and isodynamic 
curves; and M. Adolphe Erman has had the advan- 


tage during a long voyage from Kamtschatka round 


President, the powerful influence of the Royal | Cape Horn to Europe, of observing the three mani- 


Society in extending the plan, by the establishment 
of new stations. The plan which he proposes, and | 
which has been successfully carried into execution | 
over a large portion of the north-eastern continent, is | 
that magnetical observations, whether of the direction | 
of the horizontal and inclined needles, or for the | 
determination of the variations of the magnetic force, | 
should be made simultaneously at all stations, at | 
short intervals of time, for a certain number of hours 
and at fixed periods of the year, precisely similar to | 
the plan which has been recommended and adopted 
by Sir John Herschel with reference to observations 
of the barometer and thermometer. 

Referring in terms of commendation to the mag- 
netical observations which have originated in this 
country, M. de Humboldt expresses his wish that | 
such observations may, by the adoption of an uniform 
plan, and by connecting them with the observations 
now in progress on the continent of Europe and 
of Northern Asia, be rendered more proper for the 
manifestation of great physical laws. He then 


enters into a historical detail of the establishment of | 


stations for magnetical observations, stating the im- 
portant results obtained by MM, Arago and Kupffer 
by means of simultaneous observations, which appear 
to establish the isochronism of the perturbations of 
the needle at Paris and Kasan, stations separated 
by 47° of longitude. Under the patronage of the 
Governments of France, of Prussia, of Denmark, 
and of Russia, magnetical observatories have been 
established at Paris, at Berlin, in the mines of Frey- 
berg, at Copenhagen, in Iceland, at St. Petersburgh, 
Kasan, Moscow, Barnoul at the foot of the Altai 
Chain, Nertschintk near the Frontiers of China, 
even at Pekin, and at Nicolajeff in Crimea. 

M. de Humboldt states that the lines representing 
the horary variations at Berlin, Freyberg, Peters- 
burgh, and Nicolajeff affect parallelism, notwith- 
standing the great separation of the stations and the 
influence of extraordinary perturbations; that this, 
however, is not invariable, since even at small dis- 
tances, for example, at Berlin and in the mines of 
Freyberg, one of the needles may show considerable 
perturbations, while the other continues that regular 
course which is a function of the solar time of the 
place. 

The epochs at v “ich it had been proposed that 
simultaneous observations should be made at all 
stations were, 
20th and 2ist of March, 
4th and 5th of May, 
2ist and 22nd of June, 
6th and 7th of August, 
23rd and 24th of September, 
5th and 6th of November, 
2ist and 22nd of December, 
But as many observers have considered these as too 
near to each other, the observations most to be in- 
sisted upon are those at the times of the solstices and 
equinoxes. 

England, from the times of Gilbert, Graham, and 
Halley to the present, observes M. de Humboldt, 
has afforded a copious collection of materials, adapted 
to the discovery of the physical laws which govern 
the changes of the variation, whether at the same 
place, according to the hours of the day and the 
seasons of the year, or at different distances from the 
magnetic equator and from the lines of no variation. 
After adverting to the continued observations of 
Gilpin and of Beaufoy, omitting however to mention 
the important ones by Canton, he observes that the 
arctic expeditions have furnished a rich harvest of 
observations to Captains Sabine, Franklin, Parry, 
Foster, Beechey, and James Ross, and Lieutenant 
Hoodt ; and that thus physical geography is indebted 
to the attempts which have been made to discover 
the north-west passage, and also to the explorations 
of the icy coast of Asia, by Wrangel, Lutke, and 
Anjou, for aconsiderable accession of knowledge 
and terrestrial magnetism and meteorology. Ex- 
cited, he observes, by the great discoveries of Oersted, 
Arago, Ampere, Seebeck, and Faraday, MM. Han- 
steen, Due and Adolphe Erman have explored, in 
the whole of the immense extent of Northern Asia, 


+ To this list we may now add the name of Captaii 
> nor tho name of Mr. Fisher to be omitted. 


from 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the first day, until 
midnight of the second, ob- 
serving, at least hourly, 
night, and day, at each 
magnetic station. 








festations of terrestrial magnetism on the surface of 
the earth, with the same instruments and by the 
same methods which he had employed from Berlin 
to the mouth of the Obi, and thence to the sea of 
Okhotsh. 

M. de Humboldt remarks that our epoch, marked 
by great discoveries in optics, electricity, and mag- 
netism, is characterized by the possibility of con- 
necting phenomena by the generalization of empiri- 
cal laws, and by the mutual assistance rendered by 
sciences which had long remained isolated. Now, 
he observes, simple observations of horary variation 
or of magnetic intensity made at places far distant 
from each other, reveal to us what passes at great 
depths in the interior of our planet or in the upper 
regions of our atmosphere: those luminous emana- 
tions, those polar explosions which accompany the 
“magnetic storm” appear to succeed the changes 
which the mean or ordinary tension of terrestrial 
magnetism undergoes. 

M. de Humboldt. considers that it deeply interests 
the advancement of mathematical and physical 
sciences that, under the auspices of His Royal High- 
ness the President, the Royal Society should exert 
its influence in extending the line of simultaneous 
observations, and in establishing permanent magnetic 
stations in the tropical regions on both sides of the 
magnetic equator, in high southern latitudes, and in 
Canada. He proposes this last station because the 
observations of horary variation in the vast extent 
of the United States are yet extremely rare. Those at 
Salem, calculated by Mr. Bowditch, and compared 
by Arago with the observations of Cassini, Gilpin, 
and Beaufoy, may, he remarks, guide the observers 
in Canada, in examining whether there, contrary to 
what takes place in Western Europe, the (diurnal?) 
variation does not decrease in the interval between 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice. 

In a memoir published five years ago, M. de 
Humboldt states that he has indicated as stations 
extremely favourable for the advancement of our 
knowledge, New Holland, Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena, 
some point on the Eastern Coast of South America, 
and Quebec. In order, he observes, to advance 
rapidly the theory of the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, or at least to establish with more pre- 
cision empirical laws, we ought to extend, and, at 
the same time, to vary the lines of corresponding 
observations; to distinguish, in the observations of 
the horary variations, what is due to the influence 
of the seasons, to a clear or a cloudy atmosphere, to 
abundant rains, to the hour of the day or night solar 
time, that is, to the influence of the sun, and what 
is isochronous under different meridians: we ought, 
in addition to these observations of the horary vari- 
ation, to observe the annual course of the absolute 
variation, of the inclination of the needle, and of the 
intensity of the magnetic forces, of which the increase 
from the magnetic equator to the poles is unequal 
in the American or Western, and in the Asiatic or 
Eastern hemisphere. All these data, the indispen- 
sable basis of a future theory, can acquire certainty 
and importance only by means of fixed establish- 
ments, which are permanent for a great number of 
years, observatories in which are repeated, at settled 
intervals and with similar instruments, observations 
for the determination of numerical elements. 

Travellers, remarks M. de Humboldt, who traverse 
a country in a single direction and at a single epoch, 
furnish only the first preparations for labours which 
ought to embrace the complete course of the lines 
of no variation ; the progressive displacement of the 
nodes of the magnetic and terrestrial equators; the 
changes in the forms of the isogonal and isodynamic 
lines; and the influence which, unquestionably, the 
configuration and articulation of the continents exert 
upon the slow or rapid march of these curves. He 
will, he considers, be fortunate if the isolated attempts 
of travellers, whose cause he has to plead, have con- 
tributed to vivify a species of research which must be 
the work of centuries, and which requires at once 
the co-operation of many observers, distributed in 
accordance with a well-digested plan, and a direction 
emanating from many great scientific centres of Eu. 
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rope; this direction, however, not being for ever 
restricted by the same instructions, but varying them 
according tothe progressive state of physical know- 
ledge and the improvements which may have been 
made in instruments and the methods of observation. 

In begging His Royal Highness the President to 
communicate this letter to the Royal Society, the 
Baron de Humboldt disclaims any intention of exa- 
mining which are the magnetic stations that at the 
present time deserve the preference, and which local 
circumstances may admit of being established. It 
is sufficient that he has solicited the co-operation of 
the Royal Society to give new life to a useful un- 
dertaking in which he has for many years been en- 
gaged. Should the proposition meet with their con- 
currence, he begs that the Royal Society will enter 
into direct communication with the Royal Society of 
Gittingen, the Royal Institute of France, and the 
Imperial Academy of Russia, to adopt the most 
proper meesures to combine what is proposed to be 
established with what already exists ; and adds, that, 
perhaps, they would also previously concert upon the 
mode of publication of partial observations and of 
mean results. 

M. de Humboldt finally refers to the labours and 
accurate observations of M. Gauss at the Observa- 
tory of Géttingen. The methods, however, adopted 
by M. Gauss being already before the Royal Society 
in a memoir which has been communicated by him, 
renders it unnecessary here to enter into the expla- 
nation given of them by M. de Humboldt. He has 
referred to them in order that those members of the 
Royal Society who have most advanced the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, and who are acquainted with 
the localities of colonial establishments, may take 
into consideration, whether, in the new stations to 
be established, a bar of great weight furnished with a 
mirror should be employed, or whether Gambey’s 
needle should be used : his wishis only to see the lines 
of magnetic stations extended, by whatever means 
the precision of the observations may be attained. 

M. de Humboldt concludes by begging His Royal 
Highness to excuse the extent of his communication. 
He considered it would be advantageous to unite 
under a single point of view what has been done or 
prepared in different countries towards attaining the 
object of great simultaneous operations for the dis- 
covery of the laws of terrestrial magnetism. 

Having very fully laid before the Council the con- 
tents of M. de Humboldt’s letter, we have now to 
offer our opinion upon the subject it embraces. There 
can, we consider, be no question of the importance 
of the plan of observation which is here proposed for 
the investigation of the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, or of the prospect which such a plan 
holds out of the ultimate discovery of the laws by 
which those phenomena are governed. Although 
the most striking of these phenomena have now been 
known for two centuries, although careful observa- 
tions of them have within that period been made, 
and that still more care and attention have been be- 
stowed upon those more recently discovered, yet the 
accessions to our knowledge, not only regarding the 
cause of the phenomena, but even with respect to 
the laws which connect them, bears a very small pro- 
portion to the mass of observations which have 
been made. This has arisen in a great measure, if 
not wholly, from the imperfection of the data from 
which attempts have been made to draw conclusions. 
Whatever theories may have been advanced in ex- 
planation of these phenomena, or attempts made to 
connect them by empirical laws, still, whenever com- 
parisons have been instituted between the results of 
observation and such theories or laws, it has, in gene- 
ral, been doubtful whether the discrepancies which 
have been found might not as justly be attributed to 
errors in the observations, as to fallacies in the theory 
or incorrectness in the laws. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Royal Society, as a society for the pro- 
motion of natural knowledge, cannot but hail with 
satisfaction a proposition for carrying on observations 
of phenomena most interesting in their nature and 
most obscure in their laws, in a manner that shall not 
only give greater precision to the observations, but at 
the same time render all the results strictly compa- 
rative, 

There are, however, other grounds on which such 
& proposition as that made by M. de Humboldt 
should be most cordially received by the Royal So- 


ciety. This Society is here called upon, as a member 
of a great confederation, to co-operate with several 
other members, already in active co-operation, for 
the attainment of an object which ought to be 
common to all; and to such a call the Royal So- 
ciety can never be deaf. Those who know best what 
has been done by co-operation on a well-digested 
system, and what remains undone in many depart- 
ments of science for the want of it, can best appre- 
ciate the benefits that would accrue to science by the 
adoption of the extensive plan of co-operation advo- 
cated by M. de Humboldt. Independently of our 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws which govern the 
phenomena here proposed to be observed, we ought to 
look to the effect which the adoption of such a plan 
may have on other branches of science. The example 
being thus once set of extensive co-operation in a 
single department of science, we may anticipate that 
it would be eagerly adopted in others, where, al- 
though our knowledge may be in a much more ad- 
vanced state than it is regarding the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, still much remains to be ac- 
complished, which can scarcely be effected by any 
other means, We might thus hope to see the united 
efforts of all the scientific societies in Europe direct- 
ed to the prosecution of inquiry, in each department 
of science, according to the plan of co-operation best 
adapted for its developement. 

We must now, after these remarks on the general 
bearing of M. de Humboldt’s communication, go 
somewhat into detail on points connected with it. 
One point of view in which we consider the pro- 
posed plan of great importance, and to which M. de 
Humboldt has not expressly referred, is this. How- 
ever defective ordinary dipping instruments may be 
considered to-be, there are few persons who have 
had opportunities either of making observations with 
the ordinary instruments for determining the varia- 
tion of the needle, or of comparing those made by 
others by the usual methods with such instruments, 
who will not admit that these instruments and 
methods are fully as defective—possibly much more 
so. Thus, however we may multiply the points on 
the earth’s surface at which such observations may 
be made, still great uncertainty must always rest 
upon such determinations of these two important 
elements ; and in all comparisons of such observa- 
tions with laws, whether empirical or deduced from 
theory, it will ever be doubtful whether the discord- 
ances which may be found are due to errors of ob- 
servation, or are indicative of the fallacy of these laws, 
This source of uncertainty must, in a great measure, 
if not wholly, be obviated by observations made at 
fixed stations, with instruments of similar construc- 
tion, which have been carefully compared with each 
other. And we have no hesitation in stating our 
opinion that more would be done in determining the 
positions of the poles of convergence and of verticity 
on the earth’s surface and other points, most impor- 
tant towards the establishment of anything like a 
theory of terrestrial magnetism, by simultaneous ob- 
servations made at a few well-chosen fixed stations, 
than by an almost indefinite multiplication of obser- 
vations by the ordinary methods. 

That a magnetic chart that should correctly ex- 
hibit the several lines of equal variation, Hum- 
boldt’s “ Isogonal Lines,” would be of the greatest 
advantage to navigation, those who are best qualified 
to judge are most ready to admit. If to these lines 
were added the isoclinal lines, or lines of equal dip, 
the value of such a chart would, for the purposes 
of navigation in particular, be ‘greatly enhanced. 
Whatever may be the magnitude of the influence of 
the iron in a ship on its compass needle, the extent 
of the deviation of the horizontal needle due to that 
influence, on any bearing of the ship’s head, is a 
function of that bearing and of the dip of the needle 
at the place of observation. The extent, therefore, 
of the horizontal deviations, in various bearings of 
the ship’s head, having been ascertained at any 
port where the dip of the needle is known, their 
extent at any other place, however distant, at which 
the dip is also known, may readily be calculated. 
Consequently, a chart which should correctly ex- 
hibit the isoclinal, in conjunction with the isogonal, 
lines, would readily furnish the means of obtaining 
the correction to be applied to the ship’s course by 
compass, both for the variation of the needle and 





for the deviation due to the ship’s influence upon its 





compass. Whatever charts of this description 
have already been constructed, and whatever ma, 
rials may exist for the construction of more 

ones, it is well known that great discrepancies exig 
among the data requisite for such constructions, 

it appears to us that such a careful inquiry into the 
whole of the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism y 
is proposed by M. de Humboldt, is the means by 
adapted to insure the accuracy which would be ¢ 
such inestimable advantage in this most useful api. 
cation of scientific knowledge. 

Although our views with regard to the stating 
proper to be selected for permanent magnetical gh, 
servatories in general accord with those express 
by M. de Humboldt, we shall, we consider, be og) 
conforming to his wishes, if we point out those ga, 
tions which, from particular circumstances of po, 
tion, appear most desirable. We consider that j 
would be of the greatest advantage if two or moe 
permanent magnetical observatories were establish] 
in the high latitudes of North America, on accou 
of the proximity of stations so situated to the northen 
magnetic poles of convergence and verticity, whether 
these poles are two different points, or one and the 
same: indeed, continued observations at such stations 
would go far to decide this question, highly impo. 
tant in a theoretical point of view. M. de Humbolit 
has mentioned Quebec as a desirable station. y 
this place, and also to Montreal, we conceive that 
an objection exists, of which possibly M. de Hun. 
boldt is not aware: many of the houses in those 
cities are roofed with tinned iron, This objection 
may not, however, exist in some of the establish. 
ments in the vicinity of either of these cities, We 
consider that the most advantageous positions would 
be, one near the most northerly establishments in 
Hudson’s Bay, and another at or near to Fort Rew. 
lution on Great Slave Lake. As, however, obser 
vers in such positions would be placed almost beyond 
the pale of civilization, we fear that, for some time 
at least, it wili be found quite impracticable to obtain 
regular observations at these important stations, It 
would likewise be desirable that there should bea 
station in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland: the latter 
would be the preferable position. 

If the Government of the United States were to 
give their cordial co-operation to M. de Humboldt’ 
plan, by the establishment of three or more perma. 
nent magnetical observatorics, in different longitudes, 
these, with what we may expect to be undertaken by 
Russia in the extreme north-west, and our own esta- 
blishments, would afford the means of obtaining a 
mass of more interesting magnetical observations than 
could perhaps be derived from any other portion of 
the earth’s surface. 

M. de Humboldt mentions New Holland, Ceylon, 
the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, 
and a point on the east coast of South America, 3 
desirable stations, and we fully concur in the pre 
priety of the selection. Although Van Diemen’s 
Land, from its greater proximity to the southem 
magnetic pole, would be a more advantageous posi- 
tion for magnetical observations than Paramatta, yet 
the circumstance alone of there being an astrone 
mical observatory established at Paramatta, renders 
it peculiarly adapted for a magnetical station. Pot 
sibly circumstances may hereafter admit of magne 
tical observations being also made at Hobart Town, 
in conformity with the general plan which may 
adopted. 

The Island of Ascension, from its proximity to 
the magnetic equator, would possess peculiar advar- 
tages for a magnetical station ; but these must, ina 
great degree, be counterbalanced by the nature d 
its soil, which, being wholly volcanic, would exert 
an influence on the needle that would render obser- 
vations mnde there of a doubtful character : indeed, 
the same objection applies to St. Helena and mos 
of the islands of the Atlantic. Some recent obser 
vations, those of Lieut. Allen, R.N., in the expe 
dition up the Niger, would point to the Bight 
Benin as a desirable station ; but the insalubrity ¢ 
the climate and other circumstances prevent our It 
commending its adoption. , 

M. de Humboldt has not referred to any station 1 
our West Indian colonies, but we consider that el 
cumstances point to Jamaica as a station where it § 
very desirable that accurate magnetical observations 
should be made. It is generally considered that the 
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yaation there has, for a very long period, under- 

gone but little change ; and, on this account alone, 

jt would be very desirable to ascertain, with precision, 

the amount of the variation, so that hereafter the 
re of the changes it may undergo may be accu- 

rately determined. Its position also, with reference 

to the magnetic equator, is one which would recom- 
d it as a magnetical station.t 

Although M. de Humboldt has not adverted to 
ay other point besides Ceylon in our Indian posses- 
sions, yet no doubt he would, with us, consider it 
desirable that observatories should be established at 
different points on the continent of India; and it 

to us that Calcutta and Agra are in positions 

yell adapted for the purpose. As, however, there is 
an Astronomical Observatory established at Madras, 
there would be greater facility in obtaining magneti- 
cal observations there than at places where no such 
establishment exists. We feel assured that the East 
India Company, which has shown so much zeal and 
liberality in the promotion of scientific inquiry, and 
sch a desire for the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge in the extensive possessions under its controul, 
would afford its powerful assistance in the establish- 
ment of observatories for the investigation and deter- 
mination of the laws of phenomena intimately con- 
nected with navigation, and, consequently, with the 
commercial prosperity of our country. 

We consider, also, that Gibraltar and some one of 
the Ionian Islands are very desirable stations for the 
establishment of permanent magnetical observatories ; 
and, to come nearer home, that such observatories 
should be established in the North of Scotland and 
inthe West of Ireland. 

M. de Humboldt adverts to another very interest- 
ing class of magnetical observations, those in the 
mines of Freyberg. The mines of Cornwall from 
their great depth, some being 1200 feet below the 
level of the sea, are peculiarly well adapted for ob- 
servations of this description ; and, from the spirit 
with which philosophical inquiry has been carried on 
inthat part of England, we do not anticipate that 
much difficulty would occur in the establishment of 
amagnetical station in one of these mines. 

Having enumerated the stations which by their 
position appear best adapted to furnish valuable re- 
sults, and having likewise pointed out the facilities 
which some afford for the execution of this plan of 
observation, immediately that the nature of the in- 
struments to be employed has been determined upon, 
and that such instruments can be provided, it may 
be proper to advert to stations where, although the 
same facilities do not exist, we consider that zealous 
and able observers might be obtained without much 
difficulty. We conceive that such is the case in 
Newfoundland, in Canada, at Halifax, Gibraltar, in 
the Ionian Islands, at St. Helena, and Ceylon ; and 
ve have authority for stating that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining observers in the Mauritius, and 
even at the colony on the Swan River, the latter 
being a most desirable station. We have not alluded 
to the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope; if 
however no such establishment existed, the presence 
of Sir John Herschel would ensure co-operation there, 
i any plan calculated to advance scientific know- 
ledge. Thus, altogether, there might be formed a 
most extensive spread of stations, in which the prin- 
cipal expense would consist in the purchase of the 
requisite instruments ; and the means of establishing 
stations where the same facilities do not exist might 
afterwards be taken into consideration. As it would 
be necessary that, at all the stations, observations of 
the barometer, thermometer, and of atmospheric 
phenomena should be made simultaneously with the 
magnetical observations, these would altogether form 
4 mass of valuable meteorological information which 
it would be scarcely possible to collect by any other 
Means, 

{ Mr. Pentland, who has been appointed Consul-General 
‘© the Republic of Bolivia, having, since the Baron de 
Humboldt’s letter was referred to us, offered his earnest 
operation in the objects contemplated in that letter, we 
cannot hesitate, now that this has been communicated to 
%, to recommend that an offer so liberal should be made 
available to science. If accurate magnetical observations 
Were made at some station on the elevated table-land of 

» and simultaneously at another not very distant 





Mation, nearly at the level of the sea, we consider that they 
Would determine points relative to the influence of eleva- 
tion on the diurnal variation, the dip and intensity, re- 


*pecting which our information is at present, to say the 


least, extremely deficient. 





There is one point in M. de Humboldt’s com- 
munication on which we have not yet touched: the 
nature of the instruments best calculated to attain 
the objects in view by the establishment of magneti- 
cal observatories. This is a subject on which it will 
be most proper to enter fully when their establish- 
ment has been determined upon; and we would 
recommend that then the Committee should be 
appointed to investigate the subject, and that this 
Committee should report to the Council of the Royal 
Society what instruments they consider it would be 
most advisable to adopt at all the stations, and, at 
the same time give in an estimate of the expense 
that must be incurred for one complete set of such 
instruments. We may, however, in the mean time, 
offer a remark on one apparatus referred to by M. 
de Humboldt, that of M. Gauss. However well we 
may consider this apparatus to be adapted for the 
determination of the course of the regular diurnal 
variation, yet we apprehend that the great weight of 
the needles employed would prevent their recording 
the sudden and extraordinary changes in the direction 
of the magnetic forces, which are, probably, due to 
atmospheric changes, Another, and we conceive a 
very serious objection to this apparatus is, that bars 
of the magnitude employed must have an influence 
so widely extended, that there would be great risk of 
the interference of one of these heavy needles with 
the direction of another, especially in places where 
the horizontal directive force is greatly diminished, 
unless the rooms for observation were placed at in- 
convenient distances from each other. 

By referring to M. de Humboldt’s letter, it will be 
seen that the plan of observation so comprehensively 
conceived by him, has been most powerfully and 
liberally patronized by the Governments of France, 
of Prussia, of Hanover, of Denmark, and of Russia : 
indeed, it is quite manifest that a plan so extensive 
in its nature must be far beyond the means of indi- 
viduals, and even of scientific societies unaided by 
the governments under which they flourish. To 
suppose, even without the example thus held out, 
that the Government of this, the first maritime and 
commercial nation of the globe, should hesitate to 
patronize an undertaking, which, independently of 
the accessions it must bring to science, is intimately 
connected with navigation, would imply that our 
Government is not alive either to the interests or to 
the scientific character of the country, and would 
show that we had little attended to the history, even 


‘in our own times, of scientific research, which has 


been so liberally promoted by the Government. 
Although the investigation of the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism was not the primary object of the 
expeditions which have now, almost uninteruptedly, 
for twenty years been fitted out by Government,— 
another of which, and one of the highest interest, is 
on the point of departure,—yet a greater accession 
of observations of those phenomena has been derived 
from these expeditions than from any other source 
in the same period. We therefore feel assured that, 
when it shall have been represented to the Govern- 
ment that the plan of observation advocated by the 
Baron de Humboldt is eminently calculated to ad- 
vance our knowledge of the laws which govern some 
of the most interesting phenomena in physical 
science ; it appears to be perhaps the only one by 
which we can hope ultimately to discover the cause 
of these phenomena ; and that, from it, results highly 
important to navigation may be anticipated—that 
the patronage to the undertakIng which is so essential 
to its prosecution will be most readily accorded. We 
beg, therefore, most respectfully, but at the same 
time most earnestly, to recommend to His Royal 
Highness the President and to the Council, that such 
a representation be made to the Government, in 
order that means may be ensured for the establish 
meet, in the first instance, of magnetical observatories 
in those places which, from local or other causes, 
afford the greatest facilities for the early commence- 
ment of these observations. 
S. Hunter Curistie. 
G. B. Airy. 
9th June, 1836. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Friday the 17th instant, the Anniversary of 
this Society was held at theirapartments in Somerset 
House, 





The President, Mr. Lyell, took the chair at one 
o’clock ; and having read the extracts from the Charter 
and By-laws, relative to the business of the day, the 
Secretaries proceeded to read the reports from the 
Council, and the Museum and Library Committee, 
as well as from the Auditors on the flourishing state 
of the accounts for the past year. 

The President then communicated to the meeting, 
that the Council had awarded two Wollaston medals, 
one to Captain Cautley, of the Bengal Artillery, and 
the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Me- 
dical Service, for their geological researches and dis- 
coveries in Fossil Zoology in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Himalayan range of mountains, 

On presenting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the President expressed his 
conviction, how gratifying it must be to him to be 
the medium of communicating to Captain Cautley 
and Dr. Falconer the high sense entertained of their 
services to science by the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, who award these medals as a token of the sym- 
pathy they feel for those so zealously labouring in a 
distant land for the promotion of a common cause. 
The President further stated, that, in this address, he 
would treat more fully of the extent of their labours, 
and bear testimony to the zeal and industry with which 
these gentlemen had investigated the structure of the 
range extending along the southern base of the Hi- 
malayan Mountains, between the Ganges and Sutledge 
rivers, as well as to the talent they had displayed in 
unravelling the anatomical peculiarities of the extinct 
genus Sivatherium, and of new species of other genera; 
and concluded by requesting, that, in forwarding these 
medals, the first sent by the Geological Society to 
India, that Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer should 
be assured of the unabated interest which the Society 
take in their researches, together with ardent hopes 
for their future welfare and success. 

Dr. Royle, in reply, said, he did feel high gratifi- 
cation at being made the medium of transmitting to 
India the distinguished honours conferred by the 
Geological Society on his friends Captain Cautley 
and Dr. Falconer, as he could himself bear testimony 
to the zeal which animated those gentlemen in the 
prosecution of geological researches. Having had 
opened to their investigations one of the most ex- 
tensive deposits of fossil remains, and being without 
books, without museum, or the aid of skilful natu- 
ralists, they had, undeterred by difficulties, proceeded 
to the examination of extinct forms by making a mu- 
seum of the skeletons of the animals existing in the 
forests, the rivers, and the mountains of Northern 
India. By these means they had come to decisions, 
which have been approved of by anatomists, both of 
London and Paris. He expressed also his assurance, 
that the approbation of the Geological Society would 
not only stimulate them to fresh exertions, but excite 
others to follow their example. 

Thanks were then voted to the retiring President, 
Mr. Lyell, and Members of the Council, Sir Alexander 
Crichton, M.D., W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Viscount 
Oxmantown, and Lieutenant-Col. Sikes. 

On proposing the thanks of the Society to Sir Phi- 
lip Egerton retiring from the office of Vice President, 
Mr. Whewell alluded to the loss just sustained by 
the Society-in the lamented decease of Dr. ‘Turner, 
who had also been one of the vice-presidents. He 
could not trust himself, so recent had been the event, 
to express his feelings ; but he was convinced that it 
was not necessary to allude to the high scientific at- 
tainments of their deceased vice-president and friend, 
or to remind the Society of the high moral excellencies 
of Dr. Turner. 

The scrutineers, having examined the balloting 
glasses, then reported, that the following gentlemen 
had been elected the officers and council for the 
ensuing year :—President, Rev. William Whewell ; 
Vice Presidents, Rev. W. Buckland, D.D.; William 
Henry Fitton, M.D.; George Bellas Greenough, Esq.; 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq.—Secretaries, Ro- 
bert Hutton, Esq.; Professor Royle, M.D.—Foreign 
Secretary, H. T. De la Beche, Esq.— Treasurer, John 
Taylor, Esq.—Council, F. Baily, Esq. ; W. J. Bro- 
derip, Esq. ; W. Clift, Esq.; Viscount Cole, M.D. ; 
Charles Darwin, Esq. ; Professor Daubeny, M.D. ; 
Sir P. Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P.; Henry Hallam, 
Esq. ; Leonard Horner, Esq. ; C. Lyell, jun., Esq. ; 
Marquis of Northampton; W. Parish, jun., Esq. ; 
Rev, Professor Sedgwick ; H, Warburton, Esq., M.P. 
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During the meeting in the morning, and at that 
in the evening, Mr. Lyell delivered the Annual Ad- 
dress, in which he took notice of the labours of those 
Fellows which the Society had lost during the year 
1836, as well as of the memoirs which had been read, 
and of the progress which the science had made since 
the last Anniversary. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18.—The Right Honorable Sir Alexander 
Johnston, V.P. in the chair.—Presents to the library 
were laid upon the table. The reading of a paper, 
commenced at the last meeting, ‘ On the practice of 
Medicine among the Chinese,’ by the Rev. C. Gutz- 
laff, was concluded. This paper affords a curious 
view of the attachment of that extraordinary people 
to ancient habits. According to them the science of 
medicine was invented by one of their most ancient 
emperors, who may be reckoned, perhaps, as a 
mythological personage. This beneficent monarch 
studied the properties of plants, and made many 
useful discoveries of their value in curing diseases. 

is s in the have added to his pro- 
bably useful observations, a great number of theo- 
retical rules: they have divided all the diseases 
which human nature is heir to, into certain classes, 
each of which is underithe dominion of one of the 
cardinal points, and they prevail in their turns, as 
each cardinal point is in the ascendant. There is 
another and equally important division of diseases, 
into the five elements: when all the elements are in 
& proper degree of equilibrium, the body is ina 
healthy state; but when any one of the five has an 
undue predominancy, the part of the body which 
is under its special influence suffers accordingly. 
There are also a great number of rules to be observed 
on the colour of the face, the state of the pulse, &c. ; 
and in all this the physician is not allowed to im- 
prove by his own experience, but he must follow the 
rules laid down by the ancients. It seems there is 
a considerable danger in departing from this regula- 
tion, not to the patient, but to the physician ; for ifa 
patient dies under the care of a medical attendant 
who treats according to classic rule, the inference is 
that every care was taken on the part of the physician 
to ensure success, If, on the other hand, the same 
event should ensue when the ancient mode of treat- 
ment has been departed from, the physician would 
risk being proceeded against for manslaughter. It 
appears on the whole, that the character of a physician 
in China is not very respectable ; and that the pro- 
fession is taken up by any one who is unsuccessful 
in literary or other pursuits; while that of surgeon, 
from the great objection of the Chinese to operations, 
is almost unknown: we may except the practice of 
acupuncture and the moxa, which have both been 
in use amongst the Chinese for an indefinite period, 
and were, without doubt, learned by Europeans from 
them. The paper concluded with the observation 
that by proper attention to diet and conduct, all 
medicine would be unnecessary; but that the bad 
propensities of mankind had entailed so many evils 
— them, that the use of it had become a necessary 
evil. 

The next paper read was, ‘ Observations by J. R. 
Steuart, Esq. on a series of Ancient Coins,’ engravings 
of which were laid on the table. These coins, and 
many others of a similar type, were found in the 
district from Oujein to Cutch, in the north-west of 
India, and are distinguished by several peculiarities, 
The execution shows a familiarity with Greek art; 
and the legends on the obverse, though not quite 
Greek, approach very nearly to the forms of the 
Greek alphabet. On the reverse the legends are in 
a character evidently derived from the Devanagari, 
and approaching to that form of it which is used by 
the Thibetans, The heads, which are stamped on 
almost all the coins found, appear to have a Tatar 
air and costume. The profile is well defined, the 
chin smooth, and the upper lip decorated with a 
curled mustachio. The head is covered with a flat 
crowned hat or helmet, under which the hair appears 
in three long formal curls. The ear is decorated 
with an oblong ear-ring, and the neck is surrounded 
with an ornamented collar. The author of the paper 
attributes these coins to the Yue-chi, or race of the 
moon; a tribe of Tatars who, according to the 
Chinese annals, aided materially in overturning the 
Greek and Bactrian Empire. These Yue-chi also 





“ extended their dominion over a great part of India, 
icularly along the course of the Indus, as far as 
h, and the temple of Somnauth, in Cattywar,” 
precisely the line in which these coins are found. 
This sufficiently accounts for the apparent incon- 
gruous character of the coins in question. The new 
tulers of the Greek provinces would probably feel 
the superiority of the arts practised by the people 
now under their sway, and would not be insensible to 
the advantages of continuing a coinage so much better 
than anything they could themselves produce ; while 
they would naturally be desirous of representing 
their own features, and the characters of their own 
language on one side, at least, of their new money. 
They would also naturally be inclined to transport 
into India a practice of which they had experienced 
the utility. 

It is not ascertained how long the empire of the 
Yue-chi subsisted in India. The latest date ascer- 
tained by De Guignes is a.p. 266, which would give 
a duration of 400 years from the subversion of the 
Bactrian Empire. 

A paper, written by two officers of the Indian 
Navy, who were on the southern coast of Arabia in 
1835, in one of the East India Company’s ships, was 
read. These gentlemen started from Gossyrh, about 
7° from the Straits of Babel Mandeb, and made their 
way a few miles into the interior of the country. 
By the help of a Bedouin whom they found there, 
and to whom some medical assistance had been 
afforded on board the vessel, they were enabled to 
reach a place called Jebel Aaledma, where they 
found a large cavern covered with inscriptions ex- 
ecuted in red paint. Some of these inscriptions 
retained the brightness of newly-done work, but, 
more generally, the colour was faded. The letters, 
at first sight, bore a considerable resemblance to the 
Ethiopic character, and on a closer examination 
several of them were found to be identical; the 
others bore no resemblance whatever to the Ethiopic, 
but rather approached the form of the older Greek 
alphabet used in inscriptions. 

About a fortnight after the first excursion, the 
same gentlemen, accompanied by another officer, 
travelled about forty miles to the eastward of their 
former discovery, and were rewarded by the view of 
another spacious cavern on which inscriptions in a 
similar character, and executed with a similar ma- 
terial, were found. 

Copies of these inscriptions were laid on the table. 

The thanks of the Society were returned for these 
communications. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 21.—Papers were read ‘On the cultivation 
of the Melon in open frames, by John Williams, 
Esq. M.HLS. and ‘ On the cultivation of Figs,’ by T. 
A. Knight, Esq. 

We observed collections of Azaleas, Camellias, 
varieties of Euphorbia, a new white Cyclamen, 
Lycium aggregatum, Oncidium'bifolium and ampli- 
atum, Helleborus odorus, Epacris impressa, &c. A 
silver Knightian medal was awarded to the Rev. G. 
Cumming Rashleigh for his exhibition of Tropeolum 
brachyceras. 

Charles Sandiers, Esq. was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 


Royat Institution.—Feb. 17.—The subject of 
this evening was given by Mr. Faraday, and con- 
sisted of an explanation of Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
views of the nervous system, of which we think the 
following may be taken as a correct account. 

Hitherto the functions of the brain—which, as the 
seat of the Puy, is that of sensation and volition— 
have not been distinguished from those of the spinal 
marrow, which seem to be quite distinct. If the 
brain, or the nerves of the senses—of smell, of sight, 
of hearing—be injured, fractured, or lacerated, no 
effect follows ; if the spinal marrow be bruised in 
the same manner, convulsive muscular motions 
follow. There is, therefore, a marked difference 
between these two parts of the nervous system: the 
spinal marrow is endowed with a principle or pro- 
perty which Dr. Marshall Hall denominates excito- 
motony. If the head of the turtle be removed in 
the usual manner of cooks, there is no spontaneous 
motion afterwards; but there is a power of motion, 
for, if the fins be injured, they move immediately— 








there is excited motion, This does not depend upon 


sensation, for sensation is removed with the brain, 
The head of a snake was removed, and the 

moved about for a time, excited to do so by them 
newed contact of its surface with that of the table o 
which it was placed: but at length it moved uni 


one-third part of its length hung over the sharp 

of the table. In this situation it was found quite dead, 
though it is difficult to imagine a position mop 
painful if sensation existed. A boy fell from a 
and broke his spine ; the lower limbs were depriyej 
of sensation and of voluntary motion, yet they mova 
on being pinched, or when the sole of the foot was 
tickled. 

These and other facts lead Dr. Marshall Hall ty 
the conclusion, that the nature of motion, after the 
influence of the brain is excluded, is different from 
sensation,—in a word, peculiar, and the result of ex. 
citement exercised on a particular property or power, 
This power exists in the nerves which supply mus. 
cles, in the spinal marrow, in certain nerves which 
go, not to muscles, but into the spinal marty, 
When a horse is struck with the pole-axe, it falls 
dead to sensation and spontaneous motion, The 
skin may be either punctured or lacerated without 
producing any effect ; but touch the eye-lash witha 
straw, and the eye-lid contracts—touch the upper 
part of the windpipe, and it immediately closes_ 
pass the finger into the gullet, and it is grasped by 
an act of deglutition. 

The principle combines and systematizes the ex. 
periments of Redi, Whytt, Legallois, Mr. Mayo, 
&c. on the physiological phenomena of ingestion, 
of egestion, of the actien of the orifices and sphinetus 
—the pathological conditions seen in tetanus, hydro. 
phobia, &c. It is important from its novelty and 
extensive application. 

Mr. Faraday said, that many physiologists and phi- 
losophers now had the persuasion that electricity 
may be the agent in nervous action ; and that to e 
tablish distinctions between the different parts of the 
nervous system, such, for instance, as that made by 
Dr. Marshall Hall—on which, however, he did not 
pretend to give an opinion—was probably the next 
step to the further successful investigation of the 
nature of the nervous agent, and might suggest some 
interesting experiments. Its application to physio- 
logy, and to the investigation of diseases and their 
remedies, was obvious. 







































































MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society, 
Royal Geographical Society 
Mow. { Institution of British Architects ' 
Medico-Uhirurgical Society .... “$P. 
Civil Engineers ght. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Bight. 
Architectural Society (Quarterly Meeting.) 
Web. | Artis and Amateurs’ Conversazione. Eight. 
Society of Arts.......ceeeeeeeeeeeees Eight. 
Royal Society .......+eesesesceeeess 
Tuur.?Society of Antiquaries .........+ cove . 
Zoological Society (Gen. Business). -Three. 
Royal Institution.........+seeeeeeees 4 p. Eight. 





Tues. 


Fri 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, soe 
This Evening, a new grand Opera, entitled FAIR ROSAMOND. 
Monday, RICHARD Pr E HIRD ( Duke of Glo’ ster Mr. Forrest). 


CONCERTS OP ANCIENT MUSIC, New Rooms, Hanover. 
square.—The Directors inform the Subscribers that the FIRST 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of March. 
The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets, previow 
to the Concerts commencing, at Lonsdale’s (late Birchall & 
Co.’s) Music Shop, removed to 26, Old Bond-street, where Su 
scriptions are received, and the Tickets (which are now ready) 
paid for on delivery. The Subscribers have the privilege of in- 
troducing their Friends to Single Concerts, by Tickets, price 
Guinea each, or to Rehearsals price 10s. 6d. A Programme 
the Regulations for the present Season (similar to the last) may 
be had on application as above. 








Concerts or THE Fortnicut.—If we consider the 
quality of the compositions performed as charactens- 
tic of the public taste, we have great pleasure in 
acknowledging, that never, within our recollection, 
has a season of English music set in so brilliantly as 
the present. Last week brought us the first of the 
Classical Chamber Concerts, the first of Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas’s performances, 
and the first of Mr. Moscheles’ soirées. The quantity 
of good music thus introduced to the town is some 
thing beyond all precedent, and the effect produced 
by it may be tested by the attention of the intelli 
gent and numerous audiences, which these delicate 
and classical performances increasingly draw t 
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We must first speak, though briefly, of Mr. 
Mori's First and Second Concerts. At the former, 
a grand nonetto, by Spohr, was performed ; a quar- 
tett by Beethoven, a trio by Handel, a quintett by 
Mendelssohn, and a septett by Moscheles. All went 
well: the performers appear to have ripened in 
their style of playing chamber music since last year. 
Mrs. A.Shaw sang a canzonet, by Haydn, and a preg- 
jiera, by Winter ; Miss Fanny Woodham, Mozart’s 
‘Parto;’ and Signor Begrez, the incomparable 
‘Adelaida.” We are bound to encourage M. Tol- 
becque, for the excellent style in which he acquitted 
himself as Mr. Moralt’s substitute. 

At the Second Concert Onslow’s quintett, Op. 32, 
yas performed—the same which we heard some 
weeks ago at the Vocal Concert, and which was 
read better on the former occasion—a quartett by 
Mozart, with the sweetest of sweet slow movements, 
excellently played—Corelli’s venerable trio in Fr, 
of which, to say the truth, we are beginning to be a 
littleweary ; and Mendelssohn’s pianoforte quartett in 
3 minor, in which Madame Dulcken distinguished 
herself for a fire, a force, and a continuity of power, 
which place her (no offence to her sister artistes) 
alone among the pianistes. The last instrumental 
piece was a quartett by Haydn. Mrs. H. R. Bishop 
sung a romance from Spohr'’s ‘ Faust’ with great feel- 
ing and expression; Miss Masson, Mozart’s ‘ Non 
temer’ in excellent style; and the two Winters, 
‘Tiveggo’; Mr. J. Parry, jun. Haydn’s ‘Il Pensier ;’ 
this gentleman seems to us to have gained power of 
voice since we last heard him in a concert room. 

The Quartett party at the Hanover Square Rooms 
commenced its season with a large audience—a 
quartett by Weiss, (a composer new to us,) Bee- 
thoven’s quartett, Op. 74, Mozart’s pianoforte quar- 
tett, inG minor, which Mrs. Anderson led ; a duett 
by Corelli, played (a dittle out of tune) by Messrs. 
lucas and Howell, and a descriptive quartett, by 
Mendelssohn, based upon a romance—a delicious 
cantabile,—which was first sung by Madame Caradori. 
Besides this, that lady sung a scena from ‘La Cle- 
menza,’ and Beethoven’s ‘Quail song.’ The three 
players, led by Mr. Blagrove, are excellent for their 
purity and finish of performance; to this, how- 
ever, something of vigour might often be added: for 
which we shall listen keenly at the Concerts which 
are yet to come. 

We have now simply to transcribe the scheme 
of M. Moscheles’ first soirée, and when we state 
that he was playing with more than his usual 
exactness and expression, to content ourselves with 
asking our musical friends, (who were not there) 
vhether they can imagine a higher treat ? He began 
with a grand sonata, by Weber; then came three 
preludes and fugues, by S. Bach ; then Beethoven’s 
dramatic sonata in D minor, (Op. 29) ; then a selec- 
tion from Scarlatti’s Lessons, including the Cats’ fugue, 
vhich was played on the harpsichord, a strange and 

t surprise to modern ears—then Handel's 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith,’ with its fine old changes, 
(they are not variations in the modern accepta- 
ton of the word); after this Beethoven’s charac- 
teristic sonata, ‘Les Adieuz, l’Absence, et le Retour,’ 
the whole (for brevity’s sake, passing over some excel- 
lent singing by Miss Birch and Miss Masson,) wound 
up by a selection from the bénéficiare’s new studies, 
_ Time and chance have somewhat overmastered us 
in the matter of our musical reports this week, and 
ve have therefore only space, in mentioning the 
Fourth Vocal Concert, to allude to the re-appear- 
ance of Mrs. H. R. Bishop and Miss Masson: the 
latter lady sung Purcell’s * Delirious Lady’ in ad- 
nirable style. The music selected included no strik- 
ng novelty. The British Musicians havealso reached 
their Fourth Concert, since we last reported upon 
them; the conductors have begun to perceive the 
Recessity of introducing the sterling compositions of 
our national school, and by way of doing the thing 

somely, have drawn upon Purcell and Travers, 
and Haydn’s ‘ As I saw fair Clora.’ Could they 

nothing newer, nothing more applicable to the 
Tequisitions and resources of the time they live in, 
to whose service they are, according to their charter, 
devoted? or are they afraid that the finer writings 
of Messrs, Arne, and Shield, and Bishop, would 
found tame and sickly, when set among the cava- 
tinas and ballads of Messrs. and and ? 
We were much pleased, however, with Mr, W. 8. 





Bennett’s overture to the ‘ Naiades’ at the second 
Concert ; and on Wednesday last, with parts of 
M. Litolff’s concerto, the last movement especially. 


Saint James’s Tueatre.— Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
deviating from the usual course of her literary 
labours, has recently entered the dramatic field, 
and given her pen a stage direction. The said 
pen has brought with it its usual point, and has 
met, we feel much pleasure in adding, with its 
usual success. The work to which we allude is a 
burletta, in two acts, called ‘The French Refugee,’ 
which was produced at Mr. Braham’s Theatre on 
Monday last. The plot is slight in its construction, 
but elegant in its bearing, and easy and natural in 
its developement. A slight objection might perhaps 
be taken to our use of the epithet natural, upon the 
score of the free introduction of twp parts (played by 
Mr. Gardner and Miss Smith) into the drawing-room 
of a lady of quality; but, as there is but that one 
scene throughout the two acts, we must have them 
there if we have them at all, and we cannot conve- 
niently do without them. The piece is pleasingly 
and cleverly written, and the unavoidable want of ex- 
perience which must hamper the first dramatic effort 
of any writer, is more than usually concealed by the 
good taste and judgment of Mrs. Hall. Mr. Barnett 
plays the principal part effectively to the house, and 
so far the object of the management is answered: but 
his performance is not true to nature, and so far the 
purposes of the drama are not advanced. His French- 
man of the Boulevard, as in the ‘Station House,’ is 
capital ; his grotesque old Frenchman, as in * Capers 
and Coronets,’ is also very allowable ; but he has, to 
our eyes and ears, no adequate notion of either the 
deportment or the pronunciation of atrue French 
gentleman—most especially one of the old school. 
It is, however, but just to say, that he was warmly 
and rather generally applauded; although that 
proves little, except that the majority of an English 
audience are as ignorant of such matters as the 
French continue to be of the true manners and 
habits of the English. For example, in a piece 
recently produced in Paris, the author, wanting a 
title for an English nobleman, has gravely styled him 
Lord Cockney. ‘The French Refugee’ was heartily 
and deservedly applauded. 











MISCELLANEA 

Statues.—A society has just been formed in 
Florence, which has for its object to erect twenty-five 
statues of the great men born in Tuscany. The first 
to be executed are those of Macchiavelli, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Andrea Cesalpini, Michel Angelo Buo- 
narotti. The monthly subscription for the members 
is three Italian livres. 

Printing.—In the course of the year 1836 there 
have been printed 6,632 works in Paris, written in 
French, English, German, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, &c., besides 1154 works 
of engravings and lithographs. 

Receipts at the Parisian Theatres.—The following 
are the receipts at the theatres of Paris during the 
month of January last. Opéra, 110,704f. 60c.; 
Opéra Comique, 99,812f. 10c.; Italiens, 92,162f. 
35c.; Palais Royal,60,961f. 55c. ; Frangais, 60,865f. 
55c.; Porte Saint Martin, 51,497f. 50c.; Vaude- 
ville, 47,370f. 50c.; Cirque Olympique, 40,487f. 
40c.; Ambigu, 38,492f. 95c.; Variétés, 34,690f. 
80c. ; Gaité, 31,835f. 35c.; Gymnase Dramatique, 
26,419f. 75c. ; Folies Dramatiques, 21,155f. 90c. ; 
Saint Antoine, 13,139f. 55c.; Panthéon, 12,695f. 
50c. ; Odéon, 3,634f. 10c. Total receipts, for all the 
theatres, 745,929f. 45c. or about 29,0007. 

Sugar.—The manufacture of sugar from chesnuts 
greatly prospers in France. Some of the proceeds 
give 14 per cent., which is above the mean proportion 
drawn from beet-root. The manufacture of the 
latter flourishes in Russia, where there are at this 
moment thirty establishments in full operation. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. H. K.—C. T. 7.—T. M., received. 

We are obliged to J. M. de S., but decline.—Is not D.D. 
misinformed ?—The survey alluded to is, we believe, one of 
many carrying on by government.— We fear that “An Old 
Subscriber” cannot obtain the work referred to in London; 
ours was the only copy that had reached this country, and, 
after using it, we gave it toa party about to proceed thither. 
—There are no new facts in the letter of J. P., which are 
the things wanted, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFFESSOR of CHEMISTRY.—Applications from 
CANDIDATES for the VACANT CHAIR a CHEMISTRY 
will be received by the Council on or before FRIDAY the 5th 
“eo en CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 
eb. . 


HEATRE of ANATOMY, KINNERTON- 
STREET, near St. George's Hospital. 2 

DAY, March Ist, and on succeeding MON DAY: 
and FRIDAYS, at 9 a.m., Dr. C L 

MS, F.R.S. will deliver a Course of LECTURES on 

the Nature, Diagnosis, and Treatment of DISEASES of the 

LUNGS and HEART. 


ESTERN LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 47, Leicester-square. 
aTRON—The King. , 

The following LECTURES are in Course of delivery on 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, commencing at Half-past 8 o'clock. 
Mr. Brindley, On Naval Architecture, and on the Causes of 

Shipwreck. 

. Lardner, On Astronomy. 
. Buckingham, On Palestine. _. 

” On the Character and Writings of John Milton. 

. M: Hanhart, On Lithograp Yi 

. Everitt, A Popular View of Professor Faraday's recent 

Discoveries = 7 ; eal ° 

ibrary o' olumes. 

(By order)” THOMAS SNELSON, Sec. _ 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 30, Sloane-street. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 
PresipENtT—The Earl Fitzwilliam. 
LECTURES, 1837, every TUESDAY EVENING, at 8 o'clock 


‘ procieaiy. 

Feb. 7, G. Godwin, Jun. ., On the Structure of the Earth. 

— land 21, E. Johnson $4: On Conchology. 

—— 28, and March 7, Dr. Lardner, On Astronomy. 

March 13, Conversazione. . . 

— M4 and 21, Dr. Gully, On the Physical and Moral Attri- 

butes of Men of Genius. ni aon 

April 4 and 11, N. Eisdell, Esq., On Respiration. 

— 10, Conversazione. ay Ks 

per, ., On the Printin; 

—— 25, and May 2, E. Cowper, Esq., On 

May 8, Conversazione. | 

a H. H. Lewis, Esq. A.B., On Pneumatics. 

, The Rev. G, F. W. Mortimer, M.A., On the History and 
_ Antiquities of Egypt. RoeLmee 
Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum; Admission Fee, One 

Guinea; Life Members, 25 Guineas ; Ladies’ Subscription to the 

Library, 1. 1s. ; Non-Members’ Subscription to the Lectures, 

One Guinea per Annum. G. G, MITCHELL , Sec. 


ITHIN Three Miles West of London, a LADY 

or GENTLEMAN, or Lady and Gentleman, can be 

received into a very respectable Family, who would render their 

residence able to any one desirous of a home at once 

cheerful and retired. Letters (post paid) or personal applica- 
tion, No. 3, North End Terrace, near mersmith Gate. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
» Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Feb. 25) ; nw 
Cums of various Valuable and Standard Works, 
Remainders of Impressions, with Copperplates, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 1, 
OFFICE and HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE; 


Consisting of handsome Mahogany Book-cases, 
lazed—Book-shelves—Library Tables—Mahogany Wardrobe— 
ba ital Four-post Bedstead—Feather Bed, &c.—Sofa, and Set 
of ‘hairs, with hair bottoms—Washhand Stands, &c. 


, On FRIDAY, March 3, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 


And BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
Inder an Assignment for the benefit of the Creditors of JOHN 
MAJOR, and by order of the Assignees of his Estate and 
Effects ;) including sa ‘ 
Copies of Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica—Major’s 
Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols.—Walton's Angler—Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols.—Dibdin's Aides Altho’ 
anw—Rhodes’ Peak Scenery—Park’'s Heliconia, 3 vols.—Robin- 
son Crusoe (iajer's edition)—Parr's Works, 8 vols.—141 vols. of 
i Dee Classics—(Euvres de Voltaire, 70 vols.—Portfolio 
ts, &e. 
‘ May be wowed, and Catalogues awd 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 
22, Fleet-street. 














Machine. 
‘arving and Sculpture. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
306, High Holborn, on WEDNESDAY, March 1, 1837, and fol- 
lowing day, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely ; including 

ALPY’S Delphin Classics, 185 vols. large 
paper, complete—Journals of the Houses of Lords and 

Commons, 147 vols.—British Essayists, Chalmers, 38 vols.— 

Waverley Novels, 48 vols. half-russia—Walpole's Painters, by 

Dallaway, India proofs, 5 vols. large paper— Wilson and Buona- 
rte’s American Ornithology, col. plates, 3 vols.—Bridgewater 
reatises— W ood’s Athene Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 4 vols.—Todd's 

Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.—Skelton’s Ancient Armour, 2 vols. 

—Hoare’s Wiltshire, 2 vols. large paper—Beauties of the Court 

of Charles I1., large paper—Lewis's Sketches of the Alhambra— 

Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols. large paper—Coney's Ancient Cathe- 

drals—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Forster’s jallery—Cunning- 

ham’s Cabinet Gallery, 2 vols.—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.— 

European Sceneries—Also the Works of Baxter, Byron, Burns, 

Crabbe, Hallam, Hall, Ben Jonson, Mitford, Hooke, Gibbon, 

Hume, Smollett, &c.—Petersdorff's Reports, 15 vols. ; and 

other Law Books.—S u 7, Paper H &e. &e. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
On SATURDAY, March 3, 
BOOKS IN QUIRES; 
_ COMPRISING : 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, 900 copies— 
iope’s Works, 32mo. 400 copies—Facetie Cantabrigiensis, 250 


Pp 
copies—Celebrated Trials, about 1000 parts—Demosthenes et 
Zschines, 10 vols. Gro. Modern Novels, &c. 


re P is 
*,* Money advanced, and the utmost attention paid bo the 
Arrangement and Sale of Libraries, Small Parcels of Books, 
Duplicates of Circulating Libraries, Engra » &c, &e, 
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ESSONS in DRAWING.—A young Lady 
would be happy to give Lessons in Drawing, either - 
Schools or in Private Famitles, on moderate terms. Letters 
od edironsed to S.S., No. 23, Northumberland-street, Strand, 
post pai 


N OFFICER of the NAVY, having a large 
Family, is very desirous of lacing his eldest Daughicr 
ANTE? Sh of age) as GOVERNESS in a GENTLEMAN'S 
"AM ihe undertakes to teach Writing, Ciphering, Geo- 
Freeh: » with the general routine of school discipline; also 
rench, Drawing, and Music, with the rudiments of Italian, and 


various kinds of ‘ancy 
Direct (post paid) to AL Y.&., Havant Post Office, Hants. 
ONSIEUR L. F. DE PORQUET, Book- 


seller, who has been twenty years Professor of Languages 
in England, and Author of * Le Trésor de I’ Ecolier Frangais, or 
* The Art of ‘Translating English into French at Sight,” (of which 
a sixteenth edition, most scrupulously revised and corrected, 
with new type, ae just been published), begs to inform the No- 
bility, Gentry. and ‘heads of schools, that he peeps a LIST of 
competent GOV ERNESSES, TU TORS, and TE ERS, whose 
addresses may be had, free of charge, by applying (if by letter, 
post paid), or pomenaie, between Eleven and Four, to F. de 

‘orquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 











ALL PLACE SCHOOL, BEXLEY, KENT. 
Haut PLAce is situated in a beautiful and healthy part 
of Kent, between the villages of Bexley and Crayford, about 12 
miles from London, and half a mile to the south of the high road 
to Dover. ‘The spacious and airy dormitories and class-rooms 
of this ancient edifice, and the extensive pleasure-grounds by 
which it is sosrounaed, present no ordinary attractions to those 
parents who feel how essentially pure air and regular exercise 
contribute to the health and p hapesness of their children. The 
whole system of instruction in this School has for its object the 
caltiy ation of the moral, physical, and intellectual Caceitees gee 
the formation of habits ‘of industry and self-government. 
means adopted for moral training are the following :—1. Ar ier 
and systematic course of Scriptural instruction. 2. Carefi ful su- 
perintendence during the hours of recreation, with a view i. 
check violence of temper or vulgarity of conversation. 3. As 
tem of rewards and_ punishments, appealing only to the higher 
feelings, and elevating, instead of degrading, the youthful cha- 
Facter. 

The necessity of physical training has been ably pointed out 
in the recent publications of Combe aud Caldwell. Unwearied 
vigilance on the part of the teacher is required to rouse and 
stimulate inactivity, as well as to restrain excessive energy. 

With respect to the training of the intellectual powers, the 
atudy of the Greek and Latin Classics presents an effective 
means of cultivating the taste, strengthening the memory, and 
forming habits of attention and reflexion. It also affords the 
best foundation for the study of many modern languages. 

The study of the Mathematics is of even greater importance, 
since it inures the mind to close and logical reasoning, invigorates 
the understanding, and is desirable to all who wish to make any 
progress in Physical Science. 

rhe study of Natural I’ hilosophy is also of the greatest im- 
portance in the education of youth, and is now justly considered 
indispensable to a complete system of instruction. 

The above departments are under the superintendence of a 
Clergyman, M.A. of Cambridge. Familiar Lectures are regu- 
larly given on all subjects connected with Physical Science and 
general Literature. 

The internal arrangements of the School are in a great mea- 
sure modelled on those of the schools of Prussia, which were 
yisited by the Principal during the summer of 1834. It is divided 
into Senior and Junior Departments, the latter of which c om 
prises most of the pupils between the ages of six and ten. Th 
arrangement is productive of great advantage to the young cove 
boys, who, in addition to the care and instruction of the teachers 
attached to the Senior School, receive the benefits of female at- 
tention, whenever extreme youth or neglected education seem 
to demand it. 

The method of conveying instruction to the younger puri ils is 
modelled on tha ut prac tised at Yverdun and the Sessional School 
of ‘Edinburgh. ‘1 ev havea separate school-room and dormitory. 

Throughout the “Establishment a taste for Music and Singing 
is cultivated ; and the latter accomplishment is taught to all who 
manifest musical capability. 

‘Those pupils who do not an lessons of the drawing-master, 
learn lineal drawing, as being essentially nec essary to the proper 
training of the eye and hand, and the perceptive faculties in 
general are developed and exercised by inculcating habits of 
observation. 

The German and French Languages are taught by a Pro- 
testant Clergyman, Graduate of the University of Strasburgh. 

The following is a Synopsis of Lessons for one Week. 
2ud | 3rd ath | Junior 
Class.| Class.| Class.) School, 











English Grammar and Com- ; 
POGIIOR.ccccocccocccecoccse 2 2 
Greek or German 
jatin se eeeerersescces 
MCH cccccccsccs 
Mathematic cs and Arithmetic 
Globes,Geography and Maps 
Osthonraphy eecccerecccseces 
riting.. ecceee ° 
Readings i in History, Poetry, 








Lessons on Objects 
Arithmetical Table: 
Scriptures ssccceseee 2 
“Additional Studies. 
MUSIC «+ .ccerccccceececsceececseeses 
awing «. «+ 4¢ Hours per Week. 
singin 
n addition ‘to ‘this, one ‘hour and. a half are employed every 
evening in preparing lessons for the next day. 

This pe nt of studies is similar to that « adapted i in the 
Gymmnase of Frankfort, as described in the valuable report of 
M. Cousin. 

‘The terms of the School, which are moderate, may be learned 
on application to Mr. Jackson, Stationer, Agar-street, Strand. 


RAN iCE.—G. G. BENNIS, Agent for English 

Newspapers and Periodicals, and Agent to the W est of 

England Insurance Company, Rue d’Angouléme St. Honoré, 
aris. 


OTICE TO CONSERVATIVES. — THE 
BRITISH STANDARD, established especiall for ie 
use of Conservative Associations, will be published Toa 
in time for post. Impressions for distribution are Pan g 
the cost price of paper and stamp. Addresses to Constitu 
Circulars of Societies for thelr Members, &e. inserted at r: 
able prices. Published by T. Hayman, 343, Strand, price 5d., 


and sold by all Newsmen. 
ORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. — A 
k! Sot Ss 


itch Journal, on sesommendin 
“ No gentle- 


GAZ RITE to general notice, concludes 
man should allow his gardener to be without i ie 2 ‘eagle day.” 


aan, 268, Strand; where Orders and Advertisements 




















Lessons of one hour each. 
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IRCULATING LIBRARY, BOOK- 
SELLING, and STA’ nonmay ESTABLISHMENT, 
on et | Liverpool, FOR SALE. The Library contains 
2,250 vod umes in good pn Ean pcomorising I Nov rel, anda 
pore Baad y of Literature and Science ey have been 
selected w ithe are and judgment, and ¢ omplete up to the present 
time. The Stock of Stationery and Sale Books is suitable for 
_ concern. Rent and ‘l'axes moderate. Further particulars 
y be known at Carvalho’s Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, 
heen 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT STREET. 
AMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES furnished 
with all NEW WORKS for PERUSAL, by a moderate 
Yearly, Half-yearly, or Guapeerty, Subscription ; and in order to 
reduce the expense of carriage, Families resident in the same 
neighbourhood may unite ina single Subscription. Supplies 
of Books are forwarded Mo nthly, or more preamentiy, if desired. 
An extensive Publishing Dasiness, chiefly devoted to the Pro- 
ductions of the most Popular Authors, conducted at this Esta- 
blishment, gives peculiar, aprons ages to Subscribers who are 
desirous flere IOKS. 
Terms and List of New Publications (gratis) are forwarded as 
rye sle letter, on application (post paid) to Messrs. Saunders 
Otley, L Library, Conduit-street. Hanover-square. 








VERY —s be yoor- o HAND BOOKS, 
iblished 
W HITE'S” ‘GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of Ancient and Modern Books, for 1837, (the yg vend 
portion. just collected.) embracing the best Works of the best 
Authors in Theology, Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Biogra- 
poy.) V oyeses and Travels, Arts and Sciences, Natural’ History, 
lassical and Foreign Literature, Numismatics, Topography, 
Illustrated Works on the Fine Arts, &c. &c.; including m: ny 
hundred articles published within the last eighteen months 
(mostly new), at an immense reduction from the publication 
prices. ‘The whole in fine condition, and warranted perfect, 
are now offered at unprecedented low prices, for prompt pay- 
ment only. 23, Wilderness-row, Charterhouse, London. Cata- 
logues may also be had in Town of Simpkin & Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court: Wright, Haymarket. In the Country, of 
Graham, Oxford; Stevenson, Cambridge ; Rayner, Hull; zle, 
alt, ‘ Hodgson, Liverpool; Simms, “Hath: and of Jackson, 
ew Yor 


LACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CCLVIL. for MARCH, 

Contents :—I, Pericles and Aspasia—II. Parental Love. By 
the Sketcher—IIT, The ‘ospects of the Session—IV. Leila—V. 
The World we Live in. No. 5.—VI. The Church of Fcland 
VIL. Historical Paintin —VIIT. The Obelisk of Luxor—IX. Letter 
from Thomas Doubleday, I Esq. to the Right Honourable Lord 
Brougham and Vaux—X. On Fictitious Votes—XI 
nides of Ley a 
se Day, a Poe by oline Bow 

~ Blackwood. x ‘Sons, nburgh ; ee | T. Cadell, London. 


pu COURT MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
price 2s. 6d. will contain, 
A PORTRAIT OF bi LADY ANNE COKE, 


A LANDSCAPE viEy YOR ST ‘STE EP HILL CASTLE, 





The same. 
ptaneaged by =. Chapman—XII. 








L me... te © ee INTS : 
. My out Visit to Isle of ]}6. Memoirs of Lady Anne Coke. 
Wi 7. Opinions of Christopher 
a Politics s te Private Life. Hasty. 
3. Independence. 8. Sauter la Cov upe. 
. The Suniassi: a Hindoo Le-|9. Twelve Hours in the Life 
d, of a Nervous Man. 
. Mrs. Gore. 
The Court, Concerts, Drama, Literature of the Month, &c. 
Edward _Churton, Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street. 


2nd edition. with considerable Additions, 
GEOLOGICAL and MINERALOGICAL 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, and the SOUTHERN 
PART of SCOTLAND, as far North as Perth and Dundee ; con- 
tolning also an accurate Delineation of all the Railways and 
Canals, and forms a complete Map of the Inland Navis 

this Kingdom. It also exhibits the Lighthouses, Sandbanks, 
and Soundin:s ag the Coast, and demonstrates, at a glunce, 

the Theory of the ‘Tides conn Great Britain. 

] WALKER 
Price, in Sheets, 2/. 2 oR ec cloth. and in a case, 2, 12s. 6d. 

& C. Walker, 3, Burleizh-street. Strand; Whittaker & Co. 
Ave tative lane ; Letts & Son, Royal Exchange. 


[NTRO DUCTION to the STUDY of 


GEOLOG 
“ FREDERICK BURR, Esq. 
Intended as an Accompaniment to the above. Price 4x 
J.& C. Walker, 3, Burleizh-street. Strand; Whittaker & Co. 
Ave yah ops ; Letts & Son, Royal E xchange. 


A SMALLER MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, on which is laid down all the Railways that 
have been sanctioned by Parliament, and also all those pro- 
jected ones, which have been deposited in the House of Com- 
mons during. the present Session; accompanied with an expla- 
—e List in Letterpress. On cloth, and fulded up iu a case, 
price 2s. 6/. 

IL& C. Walker, 3, Burleich-street, Strand; Whittaker & Co. 
Ave Maria-lane; Letts & Son, Royal Exchange. 























OT! In 2 vols. I2mo., price 12s. in boards, 7 
EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for EVERY 
DAY in the YEAR; compiled from the Writings of 
various Authors, 
Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
Just published, price 6 


4 BRIDAL of NAWORTH; a Poen, in 


Three Cantos. 
mn 








on: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
MR. w INGROY B hye OOKE'S PAKLIAMEN’ FARy HISTORY. 


published, in §8vo. price las, 
THE sit x OND VOLUME (A.D. Het re: 
HE HISTORY OF ARTY. 
By the pea ies of * The Life of nt RR. &e 
*,* A few Copies of the First Volume may still be had of the 
Booksellers 
The Third, and concluding Volume, is in immediate prepara- 
tio 








John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE 
MARKET. 
st published. price 2s. 

HE CAUSES. and CONSEQUENCES of the 

PRESSURE upon the MONEY-MARKET;; with a State- 

ment of the Action of the Bank of England from Ist October, 
833, to the 27th December. } 1836. 

By J, HORSLEY PALMER, Esq. 
Lenlide: ‘Pelham Richardson, 23, Coruhill. 





MONEY 





Just a w 2 O'S 3s. 6d. 

YRA OSTOLIC, 
(From the a &. Magazine.) 

Mei matons, St. Paul's Churchard, and W aterloo-place, Py 


















Just published, in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. i 
ESTIMONIES of HEATHEN aa “CHRE, 

TIAN WRITERS, of the first Two Centuries, to 4, 
TRUTH and POWER of the na alg Ih. ‘ompiled from Vatiou 
Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 

By the Rev. THOMAS BROW NE, M.A, 

Seco pe Te Master of Christ's Hospital, 
Printed for J. G. & F. ee St. Paul’s Church hyard, an 
watele-paet Pall Ma 


&vo. price 6s. in boards, the 18th edition of 
AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morning ang 
Evening Prayers for every Day inthe Month. To Which 
is prefixed, a Discourse on ag 7 ? Prayer 
By the late Rev. JAMES BE AN, M.A. 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, and Assistan, 
itiaed ten ts an of bene oon el, Ct 
inted for J. G. *, Rivington, St. Paul's ure. 
Watesen-aeme, Pall Mal vand, and 
hom may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered fron 
the Pulpit, at different times, in the course of Thirty Year 
2nd edition. 8vo. . 6d. 








In 4 large vols. 8vo. aaa | pad h) ane. the 2nd edit. revise 


of 
NEW ANALYSIS. of ‘CHRONOLOGY, 
which an Attempt is made to explain the History an 

Antiguities of the Primitive Nations of the World, and the Pr. 
hecies relative to them, vn he rinciples tending to remove the 

|e papertection and Discordance of Agi eding ovetems. 

y the Rev. WILL IAM HALES, D.D. 

Late Rector BY Killesandra, in va and 1 Fellow of 
Trinity College, ond Professor of Oriental Languages in thy 
University o 
Printed for J. G. & K. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, an 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, sane 

In small 8vo. price 6s. , a new edition of 
HE PROTESTANT'S COM PANION; or,a 
Seasonable Preservative against the Errors, C ‘orrption 
and usleunied Claims of a Superstitious and Idolatrous Chureb, 
By the late a C. DAUBENEY -D. 
spchieacen of Sarum 





an Fellow of Winchester College. 


othe Richt Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wel Wits ~. Se Kev. H. W.B. Daubeney, B.A.,Curt 
of Godne 


Some: 
Printed for J. G. "e K peteomn, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww Sterlow- piace. Pall Mall 


5 vols. 8vo. (6 Es 3. 12s. in boards, 
N "EXPOSITION of the PARABLES, and 
cores PARTS of the GOSPELS. 
the Ber. EDWARD GRESWELL, B 
Fellow of PEt Oxford; and Author of ‘the P “Harmoni: 
Evangelica,’ yo ‘of ‘ Dissertations on the Principles —_ 
rangement fs Harmony of the Gospels.” | 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-pl: ace, Pall Mall. 


CHEAP EDITION OF JENKS’S DEVOTIONS, 
IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 
18mo. price 3s. bound, the 36th edition of 
RAYERS ‘and OFFICES of DEVOTION 
for em ~) and for i INIENRS Persons upon mos 
Occasions. y BENJAM NKS, 
ate Re ater - Harley, in CHARLES : 
Altered and i = roved by the I ev. CHARLE: S "SIMEON, 
e cllow of King’ 's College, Cambridge. 
Printed om deed & Co.; John Richardson; R. . Scholey; 
Baldwin & Cate k; Hatchard & Son; J.G 
Hamilton & uncan; Black & Ce 
Simpkin & Co. ; Hearne ; *"L. & G. Sedles < ; Nisbet & Co; 
and Houlston & Sin 

















Of whom may be had, 


The 12mo. Edition, larger type, 5s. 6d. hound. 





In &vo. price 14s. in boards, a new edit 
TNHE DOCTRINE of the GREE K “ARTICLE 
TE lied te the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRATION of the 
NEW ‘TESTA \T. 
By the = Right Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D. 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
With Prefatory eae and Notes ‘by HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, B.D., fome-Desp # Bocking. 
London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. ea 's Chureb- 
fambridne, cediie. ‘Pall Mall; and'J. & J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest 
Period to the —— Time ; in — ih it is intended to 
—— Men and Events on Christian Prin 
a CLERGY MAN Of thet HURCH ‘of NGL AND. 
he 66th Number is just published, 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww ate rloo-place, Pall Mall. 
+* Volumes I. to V. inay be had in boards, price 1/. 14s. 6/.; 
or in Numbers, at 6d. ea 


In 12mo. price 5s, 6. —- the 3rd edition, with Additions, of 
TINHE PARENT'S POETICAL ANTHOLOGY: 
being a Selection of English Poems, primarily designed to 
assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of yous 
Readers. They are classed under the following heads :— 
1. Hymns. 8. Inscriptions. 
2. Scriptural Pieces. 9. De scriptive and Narrative 
. b Ratigs jous and Moral Poems. ieces, 
les and Lyrical Pieces. 10, Sonnets. 
giac Poems. 11. Longer Poems, including 
6. Epitaphs. lip. Heber’s ‘ Palestine, 
7. Pathetic Pieces. &e. 
bandeps iwys 
&C 











‘or Longman & Co. ; J. Richardson; Bailie 
Rivington ; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & 
Co.; rer atts 





. 8vo. price 1. 16s. in boards. 
HES§ SACRED CALENDAR of PROPHECY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Master of © Rew tens Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 

* The object — Workis ee aeumee together the various 
Prenberl ies both of the Old and of ‘estament, W 
treat of the grand double PERIOD of Mey EN TIMES: a period, 
coinciding with those times of the Gentiles, which, evolving it 
strict c hronologic al succession, are thence justly styled b 
The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. n the present bot = 
more extensive and much more complete Work, the author has 
been enabled at once to rectify various errors in his prec 
publications, and to give a better arrangement (extending down 
to the present day) of that part of the prophetic volume which 
he Tt CS have been giready unfolde: and 

r J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
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all 8 6s. 6d. a new Edition, 
Jost published, i in small 8vo. ro. price 6s. boards, 


HE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. In Letters. 
the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND. 
ined fee Pad & % Li a, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
dinloopsce, Pal Pall 


Te ar QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXV,, 





published THIS D 


d Customs of the Zoolus. 
it Hallam ms ‘introduction to Gol Literature of Europe. 


‘on, &c. on Architec 
a ek Duke of Wellington’ 8 Disp atches, Vols. II. and III. 
liffe’s Edition of Lady 


V. The Works of Walter Savage 
yi, Lord Wharnc 
Ts. 
f the Church Commissioners, &c. 
tik 1 ee Earl of Carnarvon ¢ on Portugal and Spain. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
——PISHOP ee ae nomen ag — 
‘ew days, 3 
apiey enna “on ‘3 *LESSONS, the 
every ieadey in the Year. 
CCD mash ow 
Recto! Hoduet, and tt shop of Calcutt: 
el John steed Late ee 
On the Ist of March, 
ig POCKET os ee Vor. III. To be 


comp leted in TEN VOLUMES, ES. pe rice 3s. 6d. each. 
uL. contains CHILDE HARO 


lary Wortley’s 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. — - with 4 i ine & vings, from Original 
8, price 5s boards. 
HE LIVES'2 and EXPLOITS of BANDITTI 
and eT. in all Parts of the World; a Vol, 62 
of the Family Libra: 
ndon : are 'y for Thomas T 


In March will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
EMOIRS of the. LIFE and “WORKS of the 
o Rit t Hon. Sir i SINCLAIR, Bart. By his 
Son, thet ev. OHN SINCLAIR, M.A. Pemb. Coll. my 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Dissertations vindiegting the Church 
England, an ‘ Essay on Church Patronage. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; oma er Cadell, London. 





and 
may be procured, by order, from an aestea in the i 


This day is published, rien ii 8vo. 
EMARKS on the S NDING “ORDERS 
and RESOLUTIONS of the < SESSION of PARLIA- 
MENT relating to RAILW vate a with Practical Instructions 
for their Cheegvance, on and s ggestions s foe. their Improve- 
y 





Published ar. < i & Son, 53, ft 


THE wee wrth bs aes THE MEDICAL ?* ‘eeapeamscas 
is published, 8vo. oR 2s. 

HE REPORT of the POOR LAW COM. 

MITTEE ap; inted We as the PROVINCIAL MEDICAL 

and SURGICAL ; Tread at the Anniversary 

Meeting held at, Manchester, aly a, a Edition; with an 

A € i m the Evidence furnished 
from numerous Parochial Unions, respecting the medical ar- 











ment. LIAMENTARY. A 
ished this day, price 
A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on the 
CONIC — \~ an Appendix containing For- 


mule for = r 
e WILLIAM WALLACE, A.M. F.R.S.E. 


enue of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, ie. &e. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. don. 


ORIGINAL LYRIC POEMS. 
2nd edit. just published, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, ismo. 1s. 6d. 
EIS URE H OUR 





Also, 2nd edition, 
Songs for all Seasons. 
*,* So eagerly were the Poems sought for on every hand, 
that the first edition was wholly exhausted within a fortnight. 
London : James Paul, 52, Paternoster-row. 





7. nets. 
Vols. Il. ond! III, contain BYRON T 
n Murray, P dinar hg 


This day is published. 


= EXERCISES, adapted to Matthiz’s 





and other Greek. Grammars 
N KENRIC *K, M.A. 
Part I. DECLENSION, CONTUGATION, and GOVERNMENT 


SYNTAX. 8 ag ag om 
‘! vO. 
pall. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
is published, 2 vols. post 
HE HIGHLANDERS of SCOTLAND; 
their Origin, History, and Antiquities. With a Sketch of 
their Manners and Customs, and an Account of the Clans into 
which they — divided, and of the State of Society which ex- 
t 
sied among thems, WILLIAM F. SKENE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
UNIFORM WITH THE yo OF BYRON, SCOTT, 
AND 
ew EL lete fae F in io vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. each, of 
‘S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 
_ Hes rh WALTER SCOTT, LORD 
srownt MARQUESS WELLESLEY Xe., and a Selection 
e 











of i rs. 
John Murray, "iivemnalio-ctocst, 
In 17 vols. uniform with the Works of Scott and Crabbe, 


. each, 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD BYRON, 
Lire by TiioMas MOORE, bags “"* JOURNALS, 
wi hn LTE a and and ill trated with Notes 








Sir Walter Scott, George Ellis, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Rev. H. Milman, 
eae ~ Mestre, 





John Murray, Al bematiostenst. 
CRABBE’'S PORTICAL Works, x = Fant Vols., similar to 
SOTT'S ai 


This i in8 vols hn . BVO. 58. 
4 Rn i WORKS “of ™ REV. 
E CR. ABRS with his LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
adhe LI Ihe by his 5 
Sir Walter Scott says oa "Crabbe’s Poems, “I have a set for my 
abin at Abbotsford as well asin town. The clearness and ac- 
curacy of his painting, whether — or moral, renders, I have 
pe arked, = $ poetry gen: y delightful to those whose 
youth might make them insenaible to the other beauties with 
which it wane. SO NSir Walter 
John Murray, p —ay 


BOOKS just published by Mr. MURRAY. 
I 


CORRECT REPORT of the SPEECHES 
ofthe Right Hon. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart.. at Gl 

th edition, beautifully printed, with a Portrait of Sir Ro 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








Pte 
THE POCKET BYRON. 
Vol. Il. of an entirely New Edition of the 
Works of Lord Byron, in Ten Pocket Volumes, 
the whole of the Notes given je the Edition of 1833. 
seal [7 and opbell ed with a Portrait and Vi 
Price only es a and Sixpence eac 
Voeme handsomely bound ai 
Vol. I. contains CHILDE faoLD complete. 
Vols. Il. and III., BYRON’S TALES complete. 
Ill, 
An Introduction to the Literary History of the 
XVth, XVith, and XVIIth Centuries. 
y HENRY HALLAM. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 
Iv. 
The ae be of Wellington’ 's Despatches during his 
‘Tarious Cam) Compiled from authentic Documents. 
“—_ Lieut. Bt sCoionel — Vol. VII. 8vo. 20s. 


Portugal, Gallicia, ms the Basque Provinces of 
Desc from Notes of a Journey in those Countries. 
By an ENGLISH NOBLEMAN, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
vi. 
A New Life of Goldsmith, from original Sources, 
ind comprising aumorens us uapublished Letters, &c. 


Author of the tite of Burke.” 2 vols. 8vo. 30¢. 
Vile 
Conversations on Nature and A Art, for the Informa- 


von ee 
ee of Postavo. Gs 6s. med. half-bound, 
Albemarle-street, 


ADY. 
London ; John Murray, 





:" the 27th of wee 
OF 


EEDS ITCHERY. 
es di Poe 


In a Seri ms 
By THOMAS “HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Perfection ** The parreck Room,’ ‘a Gentleman in 
ifficulties,’ &c. &c. 
Mlustrated with 12 humorous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 
Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 


Just published, in smallsvo. with fine Ponatie iece and Vignette, 
gagraved, by by gg from Designs by \ gatages Stanley, 
6s. handsomely bound in cloth 


GACRED PHILOSOPHY of the SEASONS. 


P NG. 
Being the Senne of a Series of Four Volumes, 
ger the Perfections ¥' Gea in the Phenomena of the 


y the Rev. HENRY DU NCAN D.D., Ruthwell. 

The % anes for SUMMER and AUTUMN will appear in the 
course of these Seasons respectively. Each Volume of the Series 
will be complete in itself, and be sold separately. 

Published by William Oli “14 Son, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. London; and Curry & Co. Dublin 


ODGE'S PORTRAITS.—This day is published, 

the First Part of the New Edition of this celebrated Work, 

the g Portraits and Memoirs: 

WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD, 

CHARLES JAMES FOX, 

THOMAS STANLEY, Ist EARL OF DERBY, 

QUEEN ANNE BULLEN 

CECIL LORD BURGHLEY, 

HENRY FOX, LORD HOLLAND, 

The First Number is also published, containing the three first- 
mentioned Portraits. 

Price of the Parts, 5s. plain, 8. India; and of the Numbers, 
as > 6d. plain, 4s. India. 

London: biished ‘by William Smith, 1, Bouverie-street, and 

sold by all Bookse 


Tarn raoal S to BYRON’S WORKS. 
The Proprietors of ‘ Tus Byron GaLugry’ having been 
repeatedly 7 to re-issue that sp! lendid series of Plates, 
lescriptive Letter- 

jie rst Number, 

















press,now announce a New Series according] 
price 2s. 6d., will be pu hed on the Ist of 
Sets of the original, a eries, for binding a ‘with the various 
Editions of (Byres 's Works, may still be jeer 
lished by Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


A NEW WORK BY RETZSCH! 
This day is published, in oblong 4to. DP 
UTLIN ES to the SECO D PART of 
JOETHE’S FAUST, Designed and Etched by MORITZ 
RETZSCH, with Explanations i in German and English. 
ndon : loss, 42, Great ~~ nen opposite the 
British Museum. Where may be 
The English Bijou ‘Almanack for 1837. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, Feb. 24. 
R. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE 
and AS NOW READY for 1837, 


Beautifully printed in one ve Tice 38s. 

nd, comprising a quantity of matter nearly equal to 30 or- 
dinary volumes, with all the recent creagions, and much new 
matter, now for the first time introduced,—the Engravings of 
the orial arings incorporated with the text on the new 
plan,—forming altogether THE MOST COMPLET@ the MosT 
CONVENIENT, and, at the same time, THE CHEAPEST Work of 
the kind over x uced. 

Henry Colburn, “Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SIR eeeenes hae gem mg oe NEW WORK. 
“ < in 1 vol. post 
ETTERS. ‘to ORD BROUGHAM; 
Proseatin Rambling Details ofa ton through 
SWIT ERLAND, an a ITALY, 
we some Remarks on Home Politics. 
+ By IR ARTHUR BROOKE FAULKNER, 
Author o “4, bo to Germany and the Low Countries,’ &c. 
n Macrone, St. James’ ee: 
st published, 8vo 
RISON “DISCIPLIN E — SECONDARY 
PUNISHMENTS ; being Remarks on the First Re; y of 
the Inspectors of Prisons: with some Observations on 
formation of Colinas s. 
y P. LAURIE, Jun. 
AM wrate of the County of Middlesex. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
On the Ist of March will be published, No. 5, 12 Plates, 7s. 
ISTORICAL and “LITERARY CURIOSI. 
, TIES; caments View, _Antiqnition, and Fac-similes 
foal D Documents 4 by Coarves JoHN SMITH. 
Wi m Pick ering, Ch: yw sold J. B. Nichols 
& Son, Parliament-street ; J. & A. Arch, Cornhill; and Chatles 
Tilt, Fleet-street, 








thick ‘volume 8vo. 














and their effects. 
“London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


EARLY FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
4 — NTS, siished, 





will be pu’ 

PHILOSOPHICAL” a. PRACTICAL 
W ofthe SOCIAL BEARINGS and IMPORTANCE 
of, BDUGATION. its Moral and Political Influence, &c. ; com- 
prising an estimate of its merits and efficacy as an indispensable 
medium for advancing the great interests and objects of Chris- 

tianity. By, J. ANTROBUS, 

vol. 8vo. cloth. 
Longman & Co.” ; and Hatchards, Piccadilly. 


INGLIS’S SPAIN, ETC. 





Nearly ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
P A r 


By H. D. INGLIS, , 
Author of ‘A Jeurasy through Ireland in 1834,’ &c. &c. 
With an Introductory Chapter, giving some Account of the 
lamented Author, and an Outline of the Proceedings in the 
Peninsula since his decease. 
so, nearly ready, a New Editionof — 
The Tyrol ; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MR, RIRD’S NEW POEM. 
This ois is BBOTT in extra cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
RANCIS TT, the Recluse of Niagara ; 
and MET ROPOLITAN ‘SKETCHES, Second Series. 


Baldwin & ees Paternoster-row. 


SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. handsomely bound in ornamented 


cloth, 
A FAMILIAR ACCOUNT of TREES, de- 
cothing. their qualities, &c. and narrating numerous in- 
teresting Anecdotes and Superstitions from Sacred and Profane 
History connected with the subject. In aseries of Letters from 
a Mother to her Son. The volume is embellished with an 
graving of the celebrated Chestnut Tree of Mount Etna. 
ondon : George East, 319, Regent-street, oT 


e 36th edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bow 
A* = INTROD UCTION to the MAKING of 
with mo English 


TIN ; com prising the substance of the Latin Syntax, 
ao les, with rules for ascertaining the 
Genders of Nouns. To wh ONT 
of the AFFAIRS of GREECE and 


is subjoined, A Succinct ACCO 
d ROME. 
y. 
The Thirty-sixth Edition, materiall: corrected ; to which 
annexed, The oe of SYNTAX, ada ed the Westmin- 
ster, Ward’ s, Valpy's, and the Eton —i4, with other 


atlcions. Lon R & C 1 
pepen ees ‘o.; Baldwin & Cradock; J. 
Richardson ; G. J. & FB. Rivington; E. Williams ; rete i R. 
Gcholey ft Hamilton &'Co.; Whittaker & 2 
Joy; J. {eo Sherwood & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
acey ; J. Capes; W. E ; and —- 


HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS —NEW —_ 


I. 8vo. price 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS. 
By CHARLES 


sed for the Use of the! Royal Military Academy. 
HUTTON, L.L.D. & Re. The Eleventh | Edi 
tion, ~ a ons and Im ror 


Correctio: em 
Oo NTHUS GREGORY, .L.D. F.R.A.S. &e. 

*,* The oe nt volume includes the Course to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying inclusive. 

ae for Longman, Rees & Co. 

J. M. Richardson; Baldwin & Crad ock 

Booker ; Harding & Co.; H 
‘Adams & Co; W is ‘ Co. ; 
&Co.; J. Souter ; Ww. 
burgh: 











~ 





























arvey fleas H 
J. Duncan ; Simpkin, } 
Allen & Co. ;and Stirling &'Co. 





Fifth edition, 12mo. price ound, 
NTRODUCTION to LATIN: “READING, 
4 taken from the most approved Classical Authors ; arran ged 
in ‘essive Lessons, the more easy to the more difficult 
Rules in Syntax, according to the Eton Grammar and Whit- 


taker’s Rnerciogs. 
WILLIAM BALLANTYNE. 
Whittaker & ed Loi an, Rees, & Co.; Hamilton & Co.3 
Cowie a. Co. ; Simpkin, Ma rshall & Co. ; 3: Souter ; and Ho 


ston & 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of 
+s D sil in PERSPECTIVE: Adapted for the Study 
of those who draw rem NOMI’ Vane the usual Errors may 


be avoi 
rwood, Gilbert, » & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
si 


ay: 's Treatise on the Principles of Landscape 

Deden ; with General Observations and Instructions to tons 
rtints.” Illustrated with Ele- 

gantly Fag ah in folio, 

*,* Tuomas Smith, ‘in hie” Art of Drawi 
celebrated water-colour painter, Joun tA e y 
one who has ever attem to’ write on the theory of effect 

qpetemationy, and orks v most strongly recommend to 
those students who are well advanced.” 

Varley’s Precepts of Landscape Drawing, exem- 
plified in Fifteen Views, with Instructions. Price 5s. 

Varley’s Studies for Drawing Trees ; consisting of 
the Rudiments of Foliage, the Oak, the Weeping Willow, the 
Chesnut, and the Elm, represented in Five dto. Plates. 5s. 

Varley’s Specimens of Nineteen Permanent 
Colours, with yn for mixing ¥: using them. 5s. | 

Eight Eas ns e ee -_ of Drawing in 
Perspective ; a numerous Cu asan Elementary 
Guide for the Use of Students. By Ts Smith, ls, 6d. 





VARLEY’S PERSPECTIVE. 
Illustrated with numerous Examples, price 7s. 


paxtorn, mo, Nignh — Views. 


150 


THE ATHENZ UM. 





On Monda: a 27th, corrected to thi sent time, 
EB COMPLETE ‘PEERAGE of 
EAT ard and IRELA 
GRE poe by Wit eS Baily 1OPE, B Esq. 
nty-first Edition, with A: on: 
The Arms engraved in a first ‘Style of the Art, from Drawings 


Also, in'a few days 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, including the 


recent Creations, with the Arms. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES oy opi THE SEA. 
In an elegant volume, oye. ice 4s. 6d. in ornamental boards, 
E PARLEY'’S TALES about the SEA 
and the PACIFIC OCEAN, illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. TALES ai bout the e great Oceans, the Tides, 
and the irae that inhabit the Sea. Description of the dif- 
rts of a Ship and its ng. 
Story of a Cabin Shey ae e Pirate, and — Isaac Jenkins. 
Tales about Whales | the Pirate: and hery ; about Sper- 
maceti Wasles, | Tortoises, Sharks, Sea Unicorns Sword Fishes, 
Sloop, Galleys, Y poets phoge Frigate ats po NS 

achts, Hulks. | " 4 

les f Sea Fights. The Pearl Fishery. Story of La Pe- 


rouge, Be printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside. 


J blished. la | 3l. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis 








5th edition, 7s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
englied to the ro PARR ICAL HEALT 


Improvement of PHYSI and MENTAL 
By F hg phn M. D. &e. 
2nd edition, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY BE DIGESTION, 
considered es relation to a the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS. 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D., &c, 


This vient " centtine ; a ex Xposition 0 of the Laws of 
Ree hy Digestion. and of the Principles by which Diet may be 
ferent Ages and Modes of Life 
pat & Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkln, Marshall, & Co. 
jon. 





With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth, 

RATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 
DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT ge mt 

with Journal of a V oyage down pe Tiers to Bagdad, and an 

Account of a Visit to Sheras and P. ie 
By the late CLAUDIUS JA ES RICH, Esq. 

The Hon. East India Com yf s Residents in paateds 
Author of ‘ An Aacoent of Ancient Babylo: 
Edited by his WIDOW. 

“The novelty of Lod ground travelled over, the talents and 
facilities of the describer, and the minute accuracy with which 
the traits of character, “focal scenery, Cad eographical foo, 
are detailed, render this a work of much ue, and make us 
eager for the rot of Mr. Rich’s lommeranaa,” — Asiatic Journal. 














courses and A Tyeste, 1 d, arranged s: i mes Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
and illustrated with Notes. D ti 3 vols. 8 vam 
ma) od RSTOPHER nen & Lately pu ished, a new Edition, in 2 vo! ve, “a. a Portrai 


Master of Trinity College, Sambriaee, and Rector a ‘Buxted 
Uckfield, Sussex. 

This wort j js s designed to subservient, kd the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal Education for the U Classes, and the 

armed | Professions. The Selections om rchiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers arrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor— 

South—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler—Richard Bentes— 

Burke Bisho Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Maso’ 

Prin’ .G. & F, Hivingtoe, St. Paul's Churehyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 


Just published, in 8vo. npaice We las. beards the Third and Con- 


CONNEXION of SACRED and PROFANE 


ISTORY, from the Death of Joshua | fe the Decline of 
the oepigesct of Israel and Judah. the 





d other Illustrations, 24s. board: 
MEMOIR of the FE and’ PUBLIC 
SERVICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, 
WS, &e. &c., pareesinaty in the Government of Java, 1811— 
1816; B 817—1824; with Details 
of the Cammmnenes riy eteeees of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and Selections from his She WIDOW. 





James Danan 37, Paternoster-row. 
e 4s. in cloth, 
OMPANION “for a SICK BED; consisting 
of Selections from Scripture and from the Book of Com- 


mon Prayer; with appropriate Hymns, adapted to the uses of a 
Sick Chamber. 


James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





blished, 2nd Edition, al ] 
ATLITES CHARACTERISTION Sa. the 


Manner of Rochefoucault’s Maxims. 
— Const! 





«ef is full of familiar truths.” itutional. 

ee Palen eutine the @ tes = 
e possess. nothing like them in our ”, 
nm Conservatire Jou SUnGe."— Ney, 


politan rnal, 
“Itisa capital’ three shillings worth.” 
John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 
404, Oxford-street. 


Just ri in 1 large vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 1, le. 
ru Mari EMATICAL PRINCIPLES’, 
MEC ithe, SUILOSOPHY, id th 
the Theory of pata Gra’ wupepe Alia 
OHN HENRY PRATT, M.A. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and of the 
bridge : pe "J, Deighton ‘Oxford, J. H. Park 
‘am ; arker; Dub. 
lim Milliken ‘gd “Edinb h. aot chla & Si 
J. AP Park mln ba tT a Rewart; aa 


mn 

n this Work, the following are the chief subjects i introduce: 
The principles of Lee gt the machines, roofs, arches, by 
(yntices of some meted buildings,) problems, attractions, 

c of dynamics, laws of mctice 
Seatral ‘orbits, cxplonetion of lunar perturbations, lunar thor 
planetary theory, stability of the system, motion of a 
precessian and nutation, general dynamical principles, en 
—the principles of h drostatics, figure of the eart | F 

method, the principles of hydrodynamics, tides, BY are ofthe 
ocean, motion of the planets in a resisting medium, summary of 
arguments in favour of the theory of Universal Gravitation, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
N INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATIox 
to the FULNESS of the TIMES; wherein are esta. 
blished, the Brome ofthe Fai of Adam, and its Chronol 
Connexion with the great Eras of the World, ont with | th ihre 
sent Time. Containing ole puseteoes on the Rev. 
steth’s Scheme of Scriptu Mi 
By WILLIAM cu NINGHAM nats of ram 
e county of 
“ The Lord himself! shall descend ne heaven with oo, 
with the voice of the Archangel, and the trump of God; and 
dead in Christ shall rise first.”—1 THess. iv. 16. 
ndon : a alt Nisbet & Co.; Hatchard & Son: L. &G, 
Seeley. Edinburg nh William Whyte & Co.; Dublin, Robertsop 
& Co. ; Guagen John Smith & Son. 


Sold alsoby J. Mile, 





Cambridge 











Series o: Speckfor’ and Pridea 
e Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, L.L.D. 

sAutor of the History of the Church in Scotland. 
the a appearance ofthis volume, _ — are at length 
supiied with a ‘Connexion of Sacred and Profane tory,” 
from the Creation of the World down to the Era of the Chris- 
emption ; in which are set forth not only a most re- 
markable events oe befel the ancient people t 
also an occount of the origin, constitution, earning, ootemnense, 

ang aoe Fad of at ee distin ished nations of antiquity. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

wptcroy age Gall Ni all. 


*,* Thi may be had now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 2/, 2s. boards. 





REV. G. TOWNSEND'S 
CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
In e vol. Br price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 

HE HOLY BIBLE; containing the OLD 
and NEW oT aka arranged in Historical one 
be! pops ayn Order, in such manner that the whole may 
as one Connected History, in the Words of the Nuthorized 
Translation, With Select Notes, Indexes, and a rk dividing 
the Sacred bteeenl into 365 Portions t for WNSEND, A 
By the Rev. GEORG 
Frobends ry of Durham, _ 1 Viear of N vehuite erton 
for J. G. ff F. Rivington, St. Paul's’ Uberenpent, and 
Waieron lace, P; 


Mall. 
ew ‘Testament may be had separately, price 
6s. fa i 


rds. 
*,* The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, containing 
H RF Body of Annotations, may. be had in 4 vols. price 
boards, or the Old and Ne ‘estament separately. 
nae - eee Waely of the Basiety for the Diffusion of 
e 


e ist of March will be published, 
HE PENNY ers E. Part LIX. 


The Penny Cydepatin. “Part L. Price 1s. 6d. 
Seven Volumes are now Coppioted, and may be had, uniformly 
pour - Lite price 7s. 

ony of Settning Knowledge, Vol. 
AxXIIL, The SECRET SOCIETIES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
the Velane, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d., or in two half- 
waintae pale on -each. All the preceding. volumes Ta 
ao inde uniformly bound, price 4s. 6d. each, or with gilt edges, 

. eac. 


Landon: : eeariee Knight & Co. 22, encanta rest 


1st of March will be publishe 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Part I. price 2s. rr Work will also be published in 
ac 


Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 
Part XIIL, price 2s, The 








The Pictorial Bible. 
Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each 
The First Volume has been issued, price 17s. 6d. handsomely 
Round in cloth; and the Work will be completed in Three 

olumes. 

The Musical Library. Part XXXVL., price 2s. 
The next Part will complete the Work, in Four handsome 
Volumes of Instrumental, and Four of f Vocal al Music. 
Series, uniform M bound, with Ornamental Titles, price Two 

uineas. Any of the volumes may be purchased separately: 
the first two of each Series price 10s. 6d. each ; the last two of 
each ne rice 12s. each, 
on: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


On the Ist of Mar March will be published. price ls, ls, the Third 


c. Part of a NE 
A M L O N; 
ou, scp cel de Morceaux de Littérature, Sciences, 
peneite, Coogra, hie, Voyages, etc. 
Dirigé par Mons. . CH. TA VER, Et 
“ This is a very excellent and welhocedncted ‘Monthl bem 
cellany, z.embeacing! inits wide range choice specimens of 
Literature, the sciences, fine arts, histo 
&e. et. talented Edi 








bh tte 
6 nme subjects, which, howeger areegb7 wri went 

of the French language will | much to interest and a: 
in the Caméléon ; and to m e difficulties LY the latter, 


e Editor has appended at the foot of each page 


CELSUS DE MEDICINA, BY bag a 
Just published, price 10s. 
LITERAL INTERLINEAL “TRANSLA- 
TION of the FIRST FOUR BOOKS of CELSUS DE ME- 


DICINA; with ae and TEXT Translated from the Text 
selected for t Cc 


oO caries’ 
Hall, and FP Public Boards ; 





at the 
in which the iptical Con- 
hich th > Elliptica 1 C 
structions are completed Wi supplying the suppressed Words, 
showing the Relations and Concords of the different Words with 
each other. With an Introduction explanatory of the more 
obscure and difficult Grammatical Constructions, and Rules for 
reducing to 3 Oper VEN Farallels 2 and Pmapival ents. 
By ABL M.B. Oxon. 
d Edition, cat ‘and improved. 
Sherwood. Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





Published this day (the First Edition having been sold off in six 
weeks), 
SECOND EDITION OF 

ORISON’S (JOHN, D.D.) FAMILY 
PRAYERS for Every MORNING and EVENING 
throughout the Year; with additional > a for special 

occasions. Cloth, — ¥ ‘calf marbled ed; . gs 
‘London : Fisher, Son 


COMPLETION OF 
BAINES’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE, 
Published this day, in 4 4to. vols 
History of tne County Palatine and Dncehy of 








GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS, BY DR. VENABLES, 


LITERAL INTERLINEAL TRANSLA- 
TION of the rrest TWENTY-THREE CHAPTERS 
of GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS MEDICINZ THEORE- 
TIC; being the potion selected by the Court of Apothecaries’ 
Hall for Examination of Candidates Lod the ot and com- 
prehending the Eppsamestal Principles and Genera! Doctrines 
of Physiology and Pathology, with the ORDO and TEXT; and 
Rules for construing and arranging the Words of Latin Sen- 
tences in legitimate Order for Translation, illustrated by Ex- 
amples from, Celsus and | Gregory 
By ROBERT VEN. ‘ABLES, A.M. M.B. Oxon. 


“— containly exhibits nie of ieee industry.”’"—Lancet. 
erwood, Gilbert & Piper, boo Ae se 
BY CHARLES DICKINS, ESQ. 
Author of ‘ The Pickwick, Papers,’ &c. 
it. James’s-squar: 
Mr. MACRONE hee, it ready new and improved. 
his favourite Author 


uIGHLY POPULAR WORKS, 


Ee 
KETCHES BY 
THE FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. 
Conssuts or Vou. I. 





Feb. 25. 
Editions of 


‘BO Z 
Third Edition. 


By Edward Baines, Esq. M.P. The Bi 
eae.. . w R. Whatton, Esq. F,S.A. be ,Bicwraghind 
upwards of Two Hundred and Fifty Views, Portraits, Map, 

ans of ‘Towns, Armorial Bearings, &c. 
PRICES: 
mag Quarto a ncoeele 105 with 4 40 Additional Plates. + i } 


iowa 
India Proofs 2 c evecce 
Subscribers who have taken this Work in ‘Parts or Divisions, 
are requested to complete their copies without delay, as several 
portions of the Work are nearly out of print. 
ondon : Fisher, Son & Co. 





his day is PAND' 
EMOIR of ROWLAND HILL, MA 
By WILLIAM JOuRs, 
Author of * Testamen unsels ;" 
And a Preface by the Rev. JA AMES SHERMAN. 
ith a Portrait, &s. 
ms Be Se in ordering Rowland Hill’s Memoir, with 


Pri her, Son & Co., London, 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
Two Sets {of Plates having been | fopnd necessary to supply the 


This day is published, the Plates “having been re-engraved ina 
superior style, Part I. containing 5 Engravings, price 2s., of 
Syria, the saety Land, Asia Minor, &c. illustrated. 
Drawn, from Nature by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. ; and deseribed by 
rne, 
“a Part contaiain Four Plates and their respective descrip 
tions, will appear Monthly. 
“It is difficult to imagine a series of views more full of interest 
than Cone ee Ly ae Antioch, Tarsus! 
names are these !"’—Briti 
London: Fisher, Son & Co. ; ; Simpkin & Marshall; and C, Tilt. 


Fox’s Bock of Martyrs. rs. Edited by the late Adam 


Clarke, L.L.D. F.S.A. With numerous Pigtes, cloth, 21s, 
London: Fisher, Son & C 





1. 1. Pass: . 
2. Miss brane and‘ The Eagle.’ Watking fee Lae of Me 
> are oy af F gad 2. dine Black Veil. 
. Tho s abou 3. 
5. A Viste to New a |S eee ee 
. London sooelione, 5. P. nb k 
7. The Boarding-house. 6 The Pawabroker's Shop 
8. Flackaey-Coace Stands. 7 rly Coache 
9. — and Marine-Store| 8. 8. The River 
9 vate ea 
10. bi Bloomsbury Christen- | 10. Ly Great Winglebury 
ll. Gin Sho; IS. 11. Omnibuses. 
12, roe, inners, 12. Mrs. Josep Porter. 
13. Astley’s 13. The Stea 
14, Grecdwich Fair. 14. Sentiment. 
15. The oners’ Van. 
16, A Christinas Dinner. 
mbellished with Sixteen high] Characteristé 
y —- + Puikshe ees 





SKETCHE 's B Y 
THE SECOND SERIES, complete ia 1 vol. 
CONTEN 


‘BO ZW 
Second Edition. 


The Streets by icrning. Deets rs’ Common: 

The Streets b; M Sot - 

Making s Night off it. ment Bounce’ = Attach 
Srimina. 

Scotland Yard. auxhall Gardens by Day. 


Parliamentary Sketches, 


The New Year. r. Minns and his Cousin. 


Meditations in Monmouth- | Last Cab-driver and First Om- 
Our’ Next-door Nek hbo The Ps a Ore: 

e rs. 
h | het oo panenb " The First of M of a 


= Milliner. The Drunkard’ s Death. 
With Twelve Plates by George Cruikshan! 
Thee’, beget too strongly Fecommend these i Works. 
ictures 0} 
at portion of English society. It is = adiy oo ant wrt — 
tful from the 





pa pores Se word or passage which may Occur. —-Cheime- 
it. ‘Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, 





os ve a more ie pooneans re mise iscellany Ls ii 
sly humour, and instructive in ev: pier: 
we have rarely met with ey ave 


Eaken altogether, py: 
pleased » 
ple =< pore an wel now that our taste is always that of 





NEW EDITION OF LINGARD’S ENGLAND, 
In Monthly Five Shilling Volumes. a - 

Pre ng for Publication, in Monthly Volumes, of the size 
aon heed of Southe 5 Cowper’s Works, and other similar 
lications, beautifully printed, and richly illustrated with 
Engravings, price 5s. each volume, bound in fancy cloth 


of ENGLAND, 


from the Line | Invasion of the Romans to the Commence- 
ment of the Reign < of am the Third. 
y JOHN I TARGAED. D.D. 


Fourth 
‘«* This a. Edition will be wry in the moderate 
anen of Twelve Volumes, and sold for only 3/. It has under- 
gone a thorough revision by the Author. All passages have been 
examined which have been the subject o animadversion in 
ies, iews, &c., and where fast, corrected ; but whea 
otherwise, the passages ‘are fortifi additional authorities 
and important Cage The ‘Author has also introduced, 
a the FO) es, all new / mnarostns matter which 4 has 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK. 
Ina few days, in 2 vols. demy ¢ ora. with 12 Illustrations of 


A Seta te in the. PYRENEES: being No- 
of 


—— IN IRELAND. | 


EPORTS of the COMMISSIONERS of | 
NAT SOMAL EDUCATION in IRELAND, for the Years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, 
Jublin ; Deinted for the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion; and so Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 
row, London ; and by all Booksellers. 


tices of a Pedestrian Tour in the Frontier Departments 
ce and Spain and the Re 11% of Andorre. 

By the Hon. JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY. 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On Saturday, 18th March, VotumE THE First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR, 
Edinburgh : ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


MILLER’S JEST-BOOK. 


A REPRINT FROM THE GENUINE EDITION, WITH COPIOUS ADDITIONS. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 


CONSPIRACY OF GABRINI. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer'’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical Feqerd of the C oneplracy 
Monthly Repository.—* This work makes its appearance very opportunely.”” Metropolitan.—* who have rea 
Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal i is in a measure a duty.” Spectator“ A curious and pleasing volume, and, full of matter of 
historical character and illustration.” Lit. Gazette-—* The publication of this work is well timed.... The Life of Rienzi is to us full 
of interest. ” Atheneum, ‘he work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon...-Those that wish to ‘become acquainted with the true 
of a man who was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary 
Times of Rienzi.’” Tait’s Mag.—* The anecdotes are curious.” Court Journal. 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 


Embellished with a Portrait of T. W. Coke, Esq., of Norfolk. 


On the Ist of Marcu, with the Magazines, Part I -» price 4s. 6d. of a republication, on smaller paper, with 
all the Armorial Bearings, &c. (to be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, at 4s. 6d. each), of 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY ; 
Or, Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland ; 


COMPRISING 


ACCOUNTS OF ALL THE EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE KINGDOM; 
And upwards of 100,000 Individual ted with them ; 
Forming a desirable Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 


This important Work has been undertaken by Mr. Burke as a sequel to his well-known and established ‘ Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom,’ and upon a somewhat similar plan; in order et when completed, the two 
the whole y of the British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry; and may furnish such a mass of 
uthentic information, in regard to all the principal Families in the kingdom, as has never before Seon ‘tron ad. ony ether. 
“This is a book of the ve. Bett interest, and containing, indeed, so vast a portion of family history, as per e annals of no 
other country could meses esides the ene ents, dignities, and armorial bearings of every family, it contains “7 pd memorable 
utions of persons who have dist termixed with curious anecdotes. It includes, also, a countless number 
of particulars relating to ths Eaeoteenaes of the various families.”"-—Sun. 
#,* Orders for the supply of the First Number on the day of publication should be sent i 
prevent disappointment. 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Fourth Edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bds. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
With ENGLISH NOTES, 


Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters: with Parallel 
$s from the Classics, and with references to Viger for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a short Treatise 

mthe Doctrine of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c., briefly and compendious! 

aplained, as applicable to the criticism of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under the text. Greek an 


English Indexes are added. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and a Map of Judea, anda Plan of the City and Temple of 


JOE 





narrative of the * Life and 
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em. 
This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 
“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus» 
—ealy, for students who wish for only ONE edition.”’"—Horne’s Introduction to the Bil 
Valpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton’s or Dr. Bloomfields.” —Christian Guardian. 


Also, Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12. 1s. 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 
With the APOCRYPHA. 


Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 
This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo., hot-pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES 


‘well as the Library. 
“This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but r d it in preference to 
the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to ab it chia the reach of 
every one.”’—Horne’s Introduction. 
This has been printed for Students attending Coltege Chapels and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
“pedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek after the Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 


The Septuagint and Testament may be had in 4 volumes, 
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Shortly will be published, in 
HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Critical, Philssophicnl, gna Bi ical. 

By J. bit Bea. 
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Just published, by WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 
HE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; 


forming a Popular and_ Authentic Description of the 
several Colonies of the British Empire ; founded on Official and 
Public Doc 9 furnished by Government, the Hon. East 
India C ro any, & 

fated, bz oxpraas cos command, to the Kine. 
R. MONTGOMERY MA 8.8. 
*,* Bac volume is complete in fete Maat is a Tiodi- 
cally, at intervals of not less than two months, and the whole 
work will not exceed Twelve Volumes, foolscap 8vo. Illustrated 
by original Maps and Frontispieces, and handeomely bound in 
oth and lettered, peice 6s. each volume. 

Already published, 

Vol. I.—_The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. I1.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
ans oe te &c. 
ol. I11.—NewSouth Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Swan River, and South Australia. 
Vol. [1V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
Virgin Tae Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
in isies, 
V.—The West Indies. Vol. II1.—Barbadoes, 
St. al St. Vincent, &c. &c. 
eparing for publication, 
Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward's it Newfoundland, &c. 
ngal, Madras and Bombay. 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sincapore. 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, 
Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 
: — Malta, the Ionian Islands, Heligo- 
and, &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting, L ocalities and Cos- 
¢umes, a new Map of Germar and ~ ene in 
Colours, by Baxter, price 24s. cloth, letter: 

Sketches of Germany, and the eae ; with a 

Glance at Felend, TIShiNes and Switzerland, in 1834, 1835, and 

1836. B ENGLIS ‘AN, Resident in Germany 

** This iL. comprises a full deve opment of the present 
social and political state of Germany, gathere: ma long 
residence at Vienna; including notices of its commercial rela~ 
tions and views, and the operation of the Prussian Commercial 

ague. Also,a Tour from the German Ocean to the Baltic; 
from thence through Berlin to Warsaw, on to Silesia and Bohe- 
mia; and through the greater part of the Austrian Empire to 
| t. Adriatic ; with a Voyage Gown the Danube, from Ulm into 


4th h edition, i in 1 vol. revised, andillustrated bya ep of Ireland 
‘and a Chart of the Shannon, post 8vo 

A Journey throughout Ireland, during the Spring, 

Summer, and Autumn of 1834. By HENRY D. INGLIS. 
Also, by Mr. Inglis, New Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 
price 9s. cloth, 

A Personal Narrative of a Tour through Norway, 

Sweden, and Denmark. 


Also, uniform with the quaiee. in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
A Journey through the Northern Provinces of 
France, the Pyrenees, and Switzerland, 


In _1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by various Woodcuts, price 14s. cloth, 
The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, the 


Collieries and Coal Trade of Great Britain. By the Author of 
* Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,’ in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


A new edition, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, in the highest 
style of the Art, by Baxter, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. bound, 24s. 
Our Village ; Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


A new edition, in 8vo. with 16 Engravings, price 16s. cloth 
etter 
A History and Description of Modern Wines ; 
with considerable Improvements and Additions ; andcom rising 
the last Parliamentary Reports on French 1 amad and other 
Statistical Information. By CYRUS REDDING 








CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS. 
AY’S MEDICATED HONEY for softening 
Ge Skin, and curing or preventing Chaps on the Hands, 

Lip & repared only by C. MAY, Readin; g 
f by ‘the use of hard water, or ex ponte to cold winds, the 
face become rough, or the hands or chapped, one or two 
applications only of the Medicated Honey will prove an in- 
Fe ible remedy, and show a decided superiority to Cold Cream, 
Salve, or Bomade pavine. It may be used on the most 
clicate infant; imparts an agreeable perfume ; and, if used as 
directed, will not leave the skin in the least degree sticky or un- 

comfo . 

Gentlemen who are inconvenionced bg shaving, and mothers 
who suffer by nursing, would be spared much inconvenience 
and ad pain by using the Medicated Honey. 

ndon_ by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Stradling, 
Reval Exchange; : Gates, Cornhill; Tr & Sons, Farri 
street; Edwards, St. Paul's Churc ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Searha Toe and ay 4 had of all respectable Medicine Ven- 
ders) in Town and 
B. Observe thet the. Proprietor’s name is on the stamp. 


TNNEFORD S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Deb bility 
Of Medicines in general use, There are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the effects of climate, 
es use of medicine, protracted disease, gr the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witne for many years a sician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, = o 
petite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it im s a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
= vigour to the const a In alleviating sea-sickness it 
en found most successfu’ 

Prepared onl aya Binnetord, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond. . 

stanst. In bot lls., and each; and sold 
by Geneer, 150, Grlordetest: LL, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Steand ; and weet of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
ders. Church- 








Printed and published by VALPY ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


dicine Ven holesale agents, Sutton & Co, Bow 
yard; and Barclay, %, Farringdon-street, 
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Pew Works 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, REES, ORME, ayp Co. 





1, 
ATTILA. 


A Romance. 
3 vols. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ ‘One in a Thousand,’ ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ 
* Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall,’ &c. &c. 


2. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


Royal 8vo. with 26 beautifully coloured Engravings, 30s. half-bound. 
“ These trees shall be my books, and in their barks my thoughts I'll character.” 


By the same Author, 


THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
With 23 beautifully coloured Plates, 3rd edition, royal 8vo. 30s. half-bd. 


3. 
GLENLONELY: 
A NOVEL. 


8 vols, 
“ Full of incident, worked up with great effect; of descriptions fresh and 
glowing,—his story becomes extremely interesting.” — Sun. 
“ The author has arranged his materials with all the skill of a veteran novelist. 
His characters are powerfully, and at the same time naturally drawn.”—Sunday 
Times, 


4. : 
THE CURATE OF STEINHOLLT: 
A TALE OF ICELAND. 
2 vols.—Nearly ready. 


EDUCATION REFORM; 


Or, THE NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM 


OF EDUCATION. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 
By THOMAS WYSE, Esq. M.P. 
“ Less than thorough will not do it.”"—Lord Strafford. 
* We have read Mr. Wyse’s volume with great pleasure; it is the produc- 
tion of a man who unites the character of a statesman with that of a philoso- 


pher, who has corrected theory by practice, and tested the results of thought by 
experience and observation.” —Atheneum. 


6. 
Grund’s Fifteen Years in America. 


THE AMERICANS. . 


By FRANCIS J. GRUND. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


“ One of the best books that have yet been written on America: it is, we 

believe, a faithful, and certainly a highly interesting, description of the Ame- 
ticans. Every person, of évery party, ought to do the author and his work the 
justice to read the two clever volumes.”—Metrop. Conserv. Journal. 
“ One of the most ably-written books we have had in our hands for a long 
time. The energy of language, strength of reasoning, and force and originality 
of remark, entitle it to be ranked among the first literary productions of its 
class.” —Scotsman. 

“ A valuable contribution to our knowledge of America, and an able illustra. 
tion and defence of free institutions."—Monthly Review. 


7. 
CONVERSATIONS 
ON MINERALOGY. 


A New Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
With Additions and Corrections, and Plates by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 
Nearly ready. 


8. 
M‘Culloch's Commercial Dictionary, 


A DICTIONARY, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 


COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION. 


Illustrated with Maps and Plans, 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
New Edition, co:rected and improved, with a new »nd enlarged Supplementiy 
December 1836. 
One thick vol. 8vo. (pp. 1386), 50s. half-vellum. 
The SuPpPLEMENT may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES IN THE PYRENEES, 


By the Author of ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ &c. 
2 vols.—JIn the press. 


Just published, by the same Author, 


THE GOSSIP’S WEEK. 
2 vols, post 8vo. price 24s. with numerous Woodcuts, from original: Designs, 
“The principal charm of these two delightful volumes consists isr the gracefil 
and ever-varying style in which they are written.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 
“ These volumes contain a few stories of great merit.”"-New Monthly Mag. 
“ Delicious volumes, full of poetry, like a lovely atmosphere, entering into 
and colouring what it cherishes......An intense enjoyment of natural 
warms its pages....One of their great charms is a number of admirable 
cuts.”—Court Journal. J 
“The charm of these stories lies in the vivid painting of the lan which 
realizes the images with the freshness and glow of a fine picture.... an 
also illustrated by some exquisite little designs.”—Spectatar. 


Also, 
SLIGHT REMINISCENCES OF THE RHINE, &. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
10, 
Three Years in Norway. 


JOURNAL OF 
A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 


By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Laing’s able work is written in a style of remarkable simplicity, and 
conveys its important information in a most clear and satisfactory manner." 
Monthly Repository. 

“ One of the most valuable accounts of any foreign country which has ap 
peared since Arthur Young's Tour in France.”—Morning Chronicle. 


11. 
ADVENTURES IN THE MOON 
AND OTHER WORLDS. 


8vo. 12s. 
“One of the most felicitous pieces of philosophic humour in our language.” 
—Atlas. 
“ Acute, evince great knowledge of the world; and the style, in all its varie 
ties of playfulness, scorn, irony, or bitterness, is almost as good as such a style 
can be.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


12, 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 


GREEK TESTAMENT: 
With English Notes. 
. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
1 thick vol. 12mo. price 12s. cloth, lettered. 


*,* The present work is intended to supply an acknowledged desideratuttl 
vis. a School Edition of the Greek Testament, with English Notes; and is ale 
intended as an Introduction to the Editor's larger work, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
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